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A hundred million customers... 
101,000,000 Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens of the republics of Latin 
America. Here is a great export 
market. The problem is how best 
to reach it. And the answer? 

In any community there is always 
an influential minority whose views 
help to shape the trade, financial 
and cultural policies of their 
governments. These are the people 
who make trends, who lead opinion. 
These are the people who will read 
the new Spanish language edition of 
LIFE which starts publication next 
January, With an initial circulation 
of between 100,000 and 150,000, 
and an expected pass-on readership 
of five to ten persons per copy, LIFE 
Spanish language edition will help 
to provide the most responsible and 
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TOKYO : Meiji Seika Building, 
8 Kyobashi 2-Chome, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 
NEW YORK : Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, NY 20 


forward-looking 
elements of Latin 
America with a 
better understanding 
of people, places and 
events throughout 
the world—a clearer 
interpretation of new views and 
ideas, new inventions and products. 
To the exporter, Latin America 
offers a huge potential market of a 
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hundred million customers. But 
those hundred millions can best be 
reached, in the first instance, 
through the educated minority. 
Competition is keen and growing 
keener. Make your name and 
reputation known by booking 
space in LIFE Spanish language 
edition. Enquiries to: LIFE 
International, at one of the offices 
listed below. 
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Farewell to Arms? 


HE tactics of Communism in its dealings with the West are now 
clearly in a phase of change and adaptation. To call it new is 


- to ignore the continuity of the strategy that’directs the Party’s work 


everywhere ; to call -it old is to ignore the importance and difficulty 
of the transition that is being made. There is no question of active 
comrades being ordered to turn about ; but they are being told to dress 
smartly by the tight, a movement that is both painful and conspicuous. 
Just what the new-rules of the united front are to be will not be made 
explicit-until the Soviet Party Congress in October—if then ; but they 
can be deduced from a number of recent events, including the inter- 
view between Stalin and Signor Nenni, the Italian left-wing Socialist. 


Stalin expects the present situation in the West to stabilise, with 
tension between the free world and the Communist block at a more or 
less constant height. Both camps will dig in on established positions, 
the diplomats following the example of the soldiers in Korea. The 
men in the Kremlin are probably persuaded that time works in their 
favour and that their empire is better placed than the Atlantic alliance 
to withstand a long period of strenuous alertness. They probably cai- 
culate that the United States is moving in its development of atomic 
weapons towards a point of diminishing returns, beyond which the 
technological gap between American and Soviet power can. be 
gradually narrowed by research and increased productivity. They must 
reckon, too, that all the seeds of grave crisis are present in the defence 
plans of the comfort-loving West ; whereas their own regime can safely 
maintain only modest standards of living, while military and industrial 
development continue side by side. That, certainly, is the picture 
suggested by the current five-year plan. 


To this diagnosis Communist parties outside the Soviet Union have 
to adjust themselves:' They have to master the theory and practice 
of “ peaceful co-existence” between socialism and its capitalist 
enemies. Marxism, they argue, will—indeed must—triumph even- 
tually ; but the final onslaught is best postponed for a time. Recent 
gains are to be consolidated, while the forces of natural decay continue 
their work within the capitalist system. For the militant Communist 
in Europe this means a temporary farewell to arms, to be justified by 
reference to the texts of Lenin and Stalin. It is significant that on 
September 9th Pravda. marked the anniversary of Premier Stalin’s 
statement 25 years ago to.a group of visiting American workers that 
“peaceful co-existence ” was possible. 

Five years ago, however, things looked very different, at least to the 
mettlesome mind of Andrei Zhdanov. He believed, when the 
Cominform was founded, that Communist victories were still possible 
in Europe because of the prestige gained by the party during the 
resistance. It was, therefore, to plan a victorious role in the inevitable 


struggle against the Americans by preparing underground and militant 


action. There was to be sabotage of arms deliveries, violent strike 


action, infiltration of wreckers into public services and communications, 
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and so on. But as the backbone of the democracies 
stiffened, and as the risks of provoking the West became 
more apparent from such happenings as the air lift that 
broke the Berlin blockade, the alternative analysis began 
to find favour, especially after Zhdanov’s death in 1948. 
From it proceeds the long-range view that it would now 
pay to have a pause in the battle of Marxism contra 
mundum—a view that Stalin himself may never have 
given up, even while allowing his lieutenants to make 
all the mischief they could short of war. 


Twenty-seven years ago—after the Communist failure 
to cause revolution in Weimar Germany—Stalin 
announced a similar decision, the terms of which are 
worth recalling. In his report to the 14th Congress 
in December, 1925, he said: 


What is fundamental and new, degiding and permeating 
all events for this period in the sphere of foreign relations, is 
that a certain temporary equilibrium of forces has been estab- 
lished between-our country which is building socialism and 
the countries of the capitalist world, an equilibrium which 
has determined the present phase of “ peaceful co-existence ” 
between the land of the Soviets and capitalist lands. That 
which we at one time thought of as a brief breathing space 
after the war has changed into an entire period of respite. 
Hence a certain equilibrium of forces and a certain’ period 
of “peaceful co-existence” between the world of the 
bourgeoisie and the world of the proletariat. 


* 


If Moscow sees—or wants to see—another static 


period in the offing, then armed insurrection and mob 
violence must until further notice be rejected by the 
party in favour of parliamentary activity and joint action 
with parties, groups and individuals on certain issues. 
For the last year or more this necessity must have become 
apparent in the higher counsels of the party and reactions 
to it—both in eastern and western Europe—have revealed 
two different types within the Communist élite. On one 
side stood the partisan leaders, whose finest hour came 
with Nazi occupation, the veterans of the Spanish civil 
war and the Maquis, the mutineers of 1917-18—an entire 
generation of Marxist fighters who shoot and talk their 
way through the novels of Hemingway and Malraux. 
For them politics and violence were inseparable. On 
the other side stood the astute parliamentarians, the trade 
union tacticians, the intellectuals who wielded bourgeois 
weapons. These are the two factions, the wolves and 
the foxes, the partisans and the back-room boys, who 
have been locked in combat. 


Since the beginning of 1951 it has been increasingly 
evident that the foxes would come out on top. Now, 
with the overthrow of Marty and Tillon in France, the 
conflict has probably reached its epilogue. In the cam- 
paign against General Ridgway three months ago they 
made a last gesture to assert their view ; the fiasco in 
the streets of Paris showed them to be wrong. There 
will be no more rattling of sabres under bourgeois 
windows, but rather invitations to join hands in common 
enterprises. 


The realignment is well timed. There will be no 
lack of planks for the united front platform. Any relaxa- 
tion in international tension will make people question, 
even moré than they do now, the need for arms 
grammes and high taxation. 7h: weil not be diloak ao 
conjure up the spectres of unemployment and deflation 
around the corner. The western democracies are only 
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too prorie to doubt, self iny and impatience. If 
their voters are led to believe the danger of real 
war has receded, they will start questioning the cost of 
what is called the cold war. Moreover, there are plenty 
of people in Europe who are genuinely frightened of 
Fascist resurgence and German revival. Communists 
will make a speciality of ing- Opposition to such 
happenings as the success of the MSI in Italy, the re- 
appearance of old familiar faces in the Bonn Defence 
Ministry, and the movement to amnesty: war criminals, 
They can appeal to the nationalism of Frenchmen against 
the European defence community and to the nationalism 
of Germans against the division of their country. Above 
all they can mobilise and intensify anti-American feeling 
along a wide political front. 





* 


It may be, of course, that the Communists are too 
discredited by the experiences of the last five years for 
the united front tactic to succeed. Certainly their 
manceuvres are better understood than they were, say, 
in the middle thirties. With the Soviet armies in central 
Europe and with fighting going on in Korea, Indo-China 
and Malaya it will not be easy to persuade people that 
there is much difference between peaceful co-existence 
and cold war. So long as Moscow continues to reject 
reasonable terms for a postwar settlement, the picture 
of Stalin as the peacemaker will remain blurred and 
unconvincing. But there is a real danger that those who 
try to lead public opinion in the free world may suddenly 
find themselves, as it were, out of date. So intense has 
been the effort to develop military strength and to restore 
Western Europe’s confidence in the possibility of defend- 
ing itself that the statesmen and the fighting men, the 
newspapers and the newsreels may find themselves still 


describing American hy explosions, British atomic 
bombs, German recruit ing and large-scale mancu- 


vres to audiences whose thoughts have been diverted in 
other directions—by the suggestion that for the time 
being peaceful co-existence, whatever that may mean, 
is what the Russians want. 


_ In what form the idea will reach the western public 
is still uncertain. It may be the central feature of the 
Party Congress in Moscow ; or it may become apparent 
in new Soviet moves over Korea or Germany. It may 
be presented in one striking set piece ; or there may be 
a constant flow of informal suggestions taken up and 
spread around by the Communist Party. Whatever the 
method, the western foreign ministries should start 
thinking now what is to be said when the moment comes 
for comment and retort. This is, perhaps, a task for 
the Adantic Council, which has given so much thought 
to military defence and so little to political initiative. 
A considered statement on the whole idea of peaceful 
by fourteen nations and issued in 
the name of the Atlantic alliance, would be a valuable 
and salutary act of aship. For it is as certain 
as anything can be in the field of foreign relations that 
allied determination to match Soviet power by organising 
the political, economic and moral strength of free Europe 
will be exposed in the months ahead to sustained and 
ingenious propaganda. The task of the Communist 
= to induce.a lull, to prepare a situation in which 
the West will relax its defensive effort while the Sovict 
Sota ine its economic strength for a fresh 
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The Public Schools 


ss public schools are starting another year with 
every place filled and with hundreds of disappointed 
applicants turned away. Yet in spite of these continuing 
evidences of buoyamey, there are apprehensions among 
the governing bodies, and renewed discussion of the 
place that the public schools—by which, it is always 
necessary to explain to foreigners, is meant the private, 
and mainly boarding, schools to which the professional 
and business Classes and the remnants of the landed 
geniry send their children—should occupy in the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

It is some seven years since the subject was last in the 
forefront of public discussion. Those were the days 
when the Education Act of 1944 was new and when the 
Fleming Report had come out with its proposals for 
sending boys from the state schools to the public schools 
at public expense. The Fleming proposals were given 
a trial ; but it was clear long ago that they were not a 
success.. Most of the schools—not all of them—did their 
best to give the Fleming scheme a fair trial, and there 
are many instances of individual successes. But the real 
difficulty has been the unwillingness of the local authori- 
ties to send more than a handful of acceptable candi- 
dates. Very few councils have been willing to operate 
the scheme as the public schools understood it. 

Perhaps greater efforts would have been made to court 
the local authorities if the public schools had not been 
overwhelmed with applications from parents willing to 
pay the fees. The last seven years have continued the 
boom of the later war years. Nearly every school is 
larger than it was, and the waiting lists are still long. 
What every governing body would like to know is how 
far this sustained pressure of demand has been due 
simply to inflation—in which case it may disappear—and 
how far to more permanent causes. As a result of the 
abolition of fee-paying places in all schools that are 
financed by public money—except for the relatively few 
direct-grant schools—parents who aspire to a secondary 
education for their children must either stake everything 
on their passing through the Caudine forks of the selec- 
tive examination at the age of 11, or else send them to a 
school which will charge in fees the full cost of the 
education it gives. The old alternative of getting a place 
at a local secondary school by paying a fee has very 
largely disappeared. Moreover, the parents’ dilemma 
is heightened 2 the fact that the great majority of the 
good privately schools are boarding schools and 
therefore expensive. That so many parents, faced with 


this dilemma, have found the money to send their sons 
to public schools 1s eloquent evidence of the determina- 
tion of the English middle classes to give their children 
the best education they can. 


Every public school has had to make two or three, or 
even more, increases in its fees since the end of the war. 
Indeed, the process has recently seemed to be so con- 
tinuous that it is virtually impossible to compile a table of 
fees without some of the figures being out of date. 
Broadly speaking, however, the prewar range of fees for 
boarders in the boys’ public schools was from about 
£150 a year to about £250 a year, with a large concen- 
tration of the famous schools between £175 and £200. 
Today the range is from about £250 to £350, with much 
the same concentration between £275 and £300. The 
representative increase has been about £100, which is 
about 50 per cent, or a little more, of the prewar level. 
Compared -with nearly anything else, this is very moder- 
ate, and it has been the general experience of the schools 
that the increases have been well received by the parents. 


* 


Nevertheless, bursars and governing bodies wonder 
how much further fee increases can go. Such economies 
as are possible have already been reaped—as the modera-~ 
tion of the average increase demonstrates. Indeed, the 
fees would have had to be pushed much higher if the 
schools had not been so full. The greatest rise in-costs, 
that of domestic labour, has been met by reducing the 
amount of such service—the public schoolboy was never 
exactly feather-bedded, but never less so than to-day. 
Food costs are largely beyond the control of the schools, 
though quite a number have found an economy in central 
feeding. The only other large item in a school’s accounts 
is masters’ salaries. Most of the public schools have 
scales somewhat above the Burnham scale of the state 
schools, and their ratio of staff to pupils is high. In both 
respects they have been forced to make concessions ; but 
they cannot go very far, since it is on the quality of their 
staff and the small size of their classes that their reputa- 
tion is built. As it is, the greatest long-term anxiety of 
most governing bodies is whether they can pay their staffs 
sufficient to attract and keep good enough men. There is 
a widespread tendency to ease the master’s lot by provid- 
ing him with a house, but that can only be done within 
the limits that the Inland Revenue will permit. 
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So far, the position has been held ; few schools are 
operating at a deficit. But the steady rise in expenses 
is not ended. Boarding schools were hard hit by this 
year’s reductions in food-subsidies—without gaining any- 
thing directly from the countervailing reductions in taxa- 
tion—and they fear that they may be hit again. The first 


@ moves for the next increase in the Burnham scale have 


already been taken, and though the public schools are 
independent of the Burnham scale, they would have to 
follow it up. Some schools will have to find money for 
the redemption of tithe, and heavy increases in rates are 
threatened both by recent legal decisions and by the pros- 
pect of a new valuation. Repairs cannot be deferred for 
ever ; the great period of school building was almost a 
century ago and the school that has in the past made 
adequate current provision for the obsolescence of its 
buildings is a great rarity—if it exists at all. Over- 
shadowing everything else is the possibility of a fall in 
numbers, which would sharply increase the cost per boy. 


Faced with all these possibilities, bursars wonder 
aloud where on earth the money is going to come from. 
To keep a boy at an average public school already costs 
£350 a year, when clothes, holidays and half-term visits 
are included. If a family has two children away at school 
at one time, it has to find £700. How many professional 
people, salaried employees or small businessmen can do 
that out of income today ? Every school sees the evidence 
of fees being paid out of capital—which certainly shows 
how much the parents care. But how long can it go on? 


* 


There is perhaps a certain tendency to cry out before 
any real hurt has been felt. Year by year the tide of 
entrants comes up to, and sometimes beyond, last year’s 
high-water mark. If money for boarding school educa- 
tion were beginning to run short, it would be reasonable 
10 expect the earliest signs to appear in the girls’ boarding 
schools or in the boys’ boarding preparatory schools, 
neither of which are perhaps quite so high on the parents’ 
scale of essentials as the boys’-public school. But few such 
signs are yet visible. Moreover the cost is not in reality 
so stupendous as it appears to be when one year’s fees 
are set against one year’s net income. A boy stays at a 
public school for only five years ; the total cost per boy 
is about £1,750, and this is not so large a sum that the 
average professional man cannot hope to set it aside, for 
each of his sons (provided he does not have too many), 
in the course of his working life. Many of the lump-sum 
payments of fees which seem to the schools to be coming 
from capital are in reality the savings of a period longer 
than five years, but shorter than a lifetime. 


Similarly, much of the talk of the public schools be- 
coming the preserve of the wealthy and losing the pro- 
fessional men’s sons is premature, to say the least. No 
doubt there is a change in their clientéle—there always 
has been, from generation to generation, and the propor- 
tion of boys drawn from business (i.e. non-professional 
and non-land-owning) families has been steadily rising 
for at least forty years. The public school class has always 
recruited itself from outside ; even a hundred years ago 
the sons of the novi homines were probably in a majority. 
But these are guesses ; nobody knows. If the public 


schools feel that they are being driven out of touch with ~ 


the professions, they should collect the evidence. 
Ordinary observation suggests that it is not so. 


These arguments suggest that there should be no 
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about the apprehensions that the public schoo!s 
feel. But they do not suggest that the apprehensions are 
unfounded or that no thought need be given to the future 
of these unique and—in the passionate view of a large 
body of people—uniquely valuable institutions. Seven 
years ago there was a very general willingness to see ther 
future developing along ning lines—that is to say, 
solving their financial problem by a steady and growing 
stream of boys paid for by local education authoritic< 
There is very much less williny to think along the<< 
lines today. Rightly or wrongly, the public schools have 
come to distrust the intentions of most lecal authorities 
towards any schools that they do not control. The old 
direct grant system, by which a capitation fee was paid 
direct from the Exchequer to the school, without passing 
through the local authority, could have been extended to 
—and would perhaps have been accepted by—the public 
schools. But the direct grant system was another of the 
victims of the 1944 Act (or of its administration) and in 
its present form gives the local authorities too close a 
control over the schools and their pupils for it to be 
acceptable to the public schools except as a last resort. 
Nevertheless, a revised direct grant system will perhaps 
some day prove to be politically and financially possible. 


* 


Thought in the public schools themselves, however, is 


‘turning increasingly to the idea that any assistance that 


the state can be induced to give should be given directly 
to the parents in the form of tax relief in respect of ex- 
penditure on school fees. The argument is that every 
parent who sends his child to a privately financed school 
is directly saving the state money. The measure of the 
saving to the state is the cost of providing one extra 
place in a tax-financed secondary school, which is 
variously estimated at figures from {50 upwards. It is 
agreed that every citizen should bear his fair share of the 
overhead costs of the state educational system, but that 
those who contract out of the system should have repaid 
to them the running cost that they save the state. 


_ This is too large a subject to receive a full discussion 
here. Clearly, no state could long endure if individual 
citizens were allowed at will to contract out of the 
burdens and benefits of such of its activities as they 
chose. But, equally clearly, the modern conception of the 
welfare state, providing costly services for its citizens, 1s 
something different from the old ion of the state 
whose “ services ” did not extend beyond justice, 
defence and sanitation. Nobody can contract out of law 
and order ; but those who do not use nationalised gas do 
not pay for it. / 

Whatever the method by which assistance is sought, 
this at least can be said about the object—that there is a 
large class of deserving citizens, who have shown by 
their actions that they attach more importance to a pa!- 
ticular sort of education for their children than ‘o 
almost anything else, and who may be in danger of losing 
it because—in part—they are compelled by the majon'y 
to pay a share of the cost of iding another sort of 


education for other e’s . Unless the welfare 
state is to pay no attention to minorities—even large and 


worthy ones—unless it is always to give people what the 
party in power thinks they ought to want and not what 
they clearly and urgently do want, the attachment of the 
ee classes to the public schools ought not to be 
ignor | : 
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Brid ging the Adriatic 


A AR EDEN has had a successful visit to Belgrade. 
‘Lh The warmth of his reception from crowds in the 
street, as well as from Marshal Tito and the members 
of his government, has'opened a fresh chapter in relations 
between. Britain and Jugoslavia. By making this visit, 
however, Mr Eden has taken on certain commitments 
and responsibilities which should now be neither over- 
looked nor misunderstood. The purpose of the visit was 
a tour d’horizon with the Marshal. Yet, standing up in 
the foreground, large, forbidding and almost blocking the 
view, was the em of relations between Jugoslavia 
and its biggest meighbour, Italy. Since the key to this 
problem is Trieste, Mr Eden has spent a good deal of his 
time during the past ten days talking and thinking about 
it, and his intervention must be reckoned a new factor in 
the luckless history of that disastrous dispute. 

During the past few months Marshal Tito has revolu- 
tionised his relations with Greece and Turkey: exchanges 
of one friendly mission after another have led the three 
countries to. the brink of discussions about common 
defence problems that would have been unthinkable a 
year ago. In the north a similar goodwill has replaced 
the suspicions which existed between Jugoslavs and 
Austrians. Only with Italy has the clock stood still, until 
today the leading powers of the Atlantic alliance find 
themselves helping to arm and aid two neighbours who 
give almost more thought to the possible dangers of 
having to fight each other than to common-defence against 
Soviet imperialism. Moreover, Rome and Belgrade, in 
a state of hostility at arm’s length, represent a relatively 
poor return for the aid being passed to them. Although 
the western alliance is dependent on both for the bulk 
of the effort needed to defend their own sector of Europe, 
it is not a practical proposition to build up their armed 
strength without regard to their mutual antagonism. 

Earlier this year, after unsuccessful attempts to find 
a solution last winter, the Trieste dispute looked as if 
it would have to go into cold storage until after the 
American and Italian elections. Nothing, that is to say, 
could be done with any hope of success to improve Italo- 
Jugoslav relations for perhaps a year ; it was argued that 
Washington could not at present be expected to play an 
active role as mediator and that no Italian government 
could risk concessions for an agreement which might 
be used by extremists against it in the elections. A new 
situation, however, has arisen with the development of 
Marshal Tito’s friendship for his other neignbours and 
with a change of mind in Rome. There, Italy having 
secured a new status in Trieste itself through the London 
agreement in May, Signor de Gasperi, as head of the 
government as well as Foreign Minister, has made it 
clear that he would, after all, welcome a fresh attempt to 
reach agreement. If successful, the hope is that such 
an agreement would be at least as useful to the govern- 
ment in the electoral campaign as it would be to the 
extremists of the right-wing opposition. Mr Eden, 
having met Signor de Gasperi in Strasbourg on the eve 
of departure for Belgrade, oti this ; and he is the first 
senior statesman a third power to have the two 
Opposing arguments ted to him, with the implica- 


tion that his mediation would be well received. 

With this unique oporcunity, what has he found ? On 
the Jugoslav side iene: are fase main difficulties in deal- 
ing with Italy. If they could be overcome, even the 


passionate and elaborate arguments about Trieste itself 
might be settled relatively quickly. * The first is distrust, 
based on memories and legends of the past. The 


Jugoslavs cannot forget or forgive the deeds of Italian 


troops in their country during the last war. They also 
genuinely fear that, if agreement over Trieste .were 
reached, Italian revisionists would simply move a step 
forward to claim Fiume, and eventually other historically 
Italian settlements on the east Adriatic coast. Thirdly, 
Jugoslavs are convinced that the Vatican, working hand 
in glove with the Italian government, seeks by every 
means to make trouble for Marshal Tito’s Communist 
regime. Last, but not least, Jugoslavs do not have so 
high an opinion of Italian capabilities that they are 
prepared to make any sacrifices to ensure [Italian 
friendship. 


* 


On the Italian side; the grievances are more pedestrian, 
and specific, though no less deeply felt. Italians pro- 
foundly resent the Jugoslav attitude to territory which 
has been regarded as traditionally Italian since it was 
colonised by the Venetians several centuries. ago ; much 
of it formed an integral part of Italy right up to the 
defeat in the last war. They protest that thousands of 
Italians have been victimised, humiliated and driven from 
their homes by Marshal Tito’s Jugoslavia ; that this more 
than makes up for anything Mussolini may have done ; 
and that there has never been any real sign of sincerity 
in Belgrade’s approach to the question of a settlement. 
In the Italian view, the depth of the division between 
the two countries has been proved once again by the 
recent Jugoslav proposals for a condominium, whereby 
the governor of the Free Territory of Trieste would 
alternately be a Jugoslav and an Italian. The Italians, 
on the other hand, in practice stand out for partition, 
provided agreement can be reached on an ethnic line, 
although in theory they still claim the whole territory. © 
To Italians the idea of alternating governors in an 
area where racial feeling runs so high is so unrealistic 
as to be insincere ; they would argue, indeed, that the 
many “ offers” which the Jugoslavs claim to have made 
are not in reality “offers” at. all, since everyone in 
Belgrade must know that no Italian government could 
accept them and survive. 


This, then, is the background of a problem of which 
Trieste is as much the expression as the cause. For many 
months attempts have been made to reach a solution by 
trying to get the Italians and Jugoslavs to meet and thrash 
out an agreement between themselves. But nothing 
whatever has emerged. Today, if the defences of 
Southern and Western Europe are to be planned effec- 
tively, the western powers have a right to consider 
whether anything more can be done to bring about a 
settlement ; unless it is. no proper steps can be taken, 
for instance, to guard the Ljubljana Gap, the route 
through Croatia from the plains of the Danube to those 
of northern Italy. There can be no question, it ts true, 
of putting any serious pressure on either side to make 
concessions. To attempt to do so would, for one thing, 
provoke strong resistance and preclude the very improve- 
ment in the general atmosphere which it is the main 
object of any settlement to promote. For another, the 
western powers cannot afford to cut down their aid to 
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either side ; nor are strings to aid particularly effective, 
however judiciously they may be attached. 

But if outside pressure is ruled out, why not some 
positive inducement to agree ? There would seem to 
be two things that the leading western countries— 
America, Britain and France—have it in their power to 
offer: a positive increase in aid if a settlement is reached 
over Trieste—especially to Marshal. Tito, who already 
receives, tripartite assistance—and an _ international 
guarantee of any such settlement. There is much to be 
said for both. From the point of view of the Atlantic 
alliance, proper staff planning of the defence of Northern 
Italy cannot take place without genuine Italian and Jugo- 
slav co-ordination and without adequately equipped forces 
in both countries. From the point of view of both dis- 
putants, an international guarantee of the terms of a 
Trieste settlement should remove many of the present 
doubts about the wisdom of concluding it. 


Replanning the 


HE rearmament programme has brought new 

prosperity to one of the most prosperous parts of the 
country. The West Midlands region, comprising the 
five counties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, contains a high 
proportion of the expanding industries, such as vehicle 
manufacture, electrical engineering, metal goods and 
manufactures. The region is well protected against 
unemployment by the great diversity of its industries ; 
and its population has increased between 1931 and 19§1 
by 18.1 per cent, a rate about twice the national average. 


As with London, however, the region’s very prosperity 
creates problems in planning the use of land. The most 
difficult of these problems relate to the densely populated 
area consisting of Birmingham and the adjacent Black 
Country. This central area is recognised by the 1951 
Census to be a single industrial conurbation containing 
2} million persons, over half the population of the region. 
Local planning powers are shared between three county 
councils and six county boroughs, a division which 
inevitably adds to the difficulties of effective planning. 
The local authorities are also ill-matched. Birmingham, 
with a population of over a million, is the largest and 
richest county borough in the country, whereas the 


industrial sprawl of the Black Country is administered. 


by 23 local authorities in all. 


The rate of growth of this central conurbation has 
been faster than that of the region as a whole. For 
twenty years there has been a steady movement of young 
workers into the area, matched by an exodus of older 
persons to enjoy retirement in quieter surroundings. 
Thus the population is comparatively youthful and the 
birth rate is high. Since the war many industries have 
had a large unsatisfied demand for labour ; and if houses 
were available there is little doubt that more workers, 
and the families of many workers already there, would 
pour into the conurbation. Unless strong preventive 
measures are taken, it will continue to swell in size and 
population. 

The local planning authorities are in agreement that 
the conurbation is large enough. This con- 
clusion is based on the familiar Barlow doctrine that an 
industrial concentration may get too large both for its 
own wellbeing and for the economic health of the rest 
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Even if this coucee: Were saveed pos, JE tay be argue 
that there — the Seo = move 
and then of act negotiation 7 Jugo- 
slavia. Here Mr Eden’s visit first to Strasbourg and then 
to Belgrade may already have broken some ice. After 
this the next move must surely lie with Marshal Tito. 
Not only has he now been told on the best authority o{ 
Italian willingness to negotiate ; but it really is true—.; 
has often been suggested—that his political position at 
home is stronger than that of Signor de Gasperi, who 
must soon face a most difficult election. At the same 
time, Rome would greatly help to clear the air if it made 
a declaration in advance that, once Trieste were settled, 
no further territorial claims would be made. As for the 
method of negotiation—why should not the heads of the 
two governments meet ? There is at present no reason 
to assume that if either proposed this privately, the other 
would necessarily turn it down. . 


Black Country 


of the country. There comes a point when the social and 
strategic disadvantages outweigh the economic’ gains of 
industrial concentration ; and this point has certainly 
been reached in the West Midland conurbation. As it is, 
the first task of the planning authorities is to relieve the 
urban and industrial congestion that already exists. The 
problems of traffic congestion, of crowded living con- 
ditions, and of excessive journeys to work would all be 
intensified, and vulnerability to air attack increased, if 
any further growth were to take place. 


The local planning authorities have recently com- 
pleted, under the Town and Country Planning Act, the 
development plans that are intended to guide the region's 
whole course of development, both public and private, 
for the next twenty years. These plans follow in the 
main the general strategy, laid down in the West Midland 
plan of Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr Herbert Jackson, 
of diverting the inevitable further development to a large 
number of towns outside the main conurbation. The 
conurbation itself would be strictly confined within an 
“urban fence” and surrounded by a green belt perma- 
nently reserved for agriculture and recreation. 


This approach has a resemblance to Government policy 
for the London region, except that: no new towns are 
proposed in the West Midlands. The London and Bir- 

mingham areas are the two parts of the country in which 
the Board of Trade is striving, as yet with limited success, 
to discourage any further growth of industry. But there 
is one > —— The West Midland conur- 

tion am wer average density of population 
than has Greater London. It contains less cite aeding 
and and much more vacant land—although a 
great deal of it consists of derelict industrial sites in the 
Black Country. The problems of the area revolve as 
much around the wasteful use of land as its absolute 
shortage. 


A voluntary survey by the West Midland Group, pub- 
lished under the title “ Conurbation,” reached the con- 
clusion that satisfactory provision could be made for the 
re-location of the whole existing of the urban 
area within its boundaries and ou fares outward 
growth. The present official de however, 
make it clear that this was too optimis redevelop- 
men fren rh sd ht po will 
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accommodate some, but not all, of the people who are 
at present overcrowded. But in any case the real diffi- 
culty lies in the rapid rate of natural increase. The official 
planners considered that some 250,000 persons, who 
otherwise would be living in the conurbation in 1962, 
should be provided for in other parts of the region ; 
and there certainly will have to be large movements of 
population between different parts of the region. All the 
county boroughs in the central conurbation, except for 
West Bromwich, have almost exhausted their reserves of 
building land. They already have, or will have shortly, 
a problem of surplus population, due partly to their own 
redevelopment schemes and partly to natural increase. 
Altogether, the “overspill” of population over a period 
of twenty years has been estimated at perhaps as many 
as 196,000 from Birmingham and a further 80,000 or 
more from the other county boroughs. It would be the 
line of least resistance to allow Birmingham to expand 
eastwards and Wolverhampton westwards, but the result 
would be the further sprawl of the conurbation as a whole 
as well as a wasteful use of land resources. Wolverhamp- 
ton failed to persuade Parliament of its case for an exten- 
sion of its boundaries and Birmingham has now declared 
that it does not desire one. 


* 


The adjacent county councils haye therefore the 
responsibility of providing for a very large influx of popu- 
lation over the next twenty years. Staffordshire has led 
the way in working out a comprehensive “overspill ” 
scheme, Altogether, houses will be provided for. about 
137,000 persons from overcrowded county boroughs, 
including Stoke-on-Trent in the north of the county. 
There will also be considerable movements of popula- 
tion within the administrative county itself—mainly from 
the congested county districts of the Black Country to 
those parts of it with vacant land. No less than 28 county 
districts in Staffordshire will act as reception areas, while 
six are “exporting” areas. The Staffordshire county 
development plan envisages many minor changes, mainly 
extensions to existing towns, rather than any spectacular 
development such as a new town. But their effect on 
the distribution of population will be considerable. 


This overspill scheme is already in operation, and the 
cost of the new houses is being shared, in roughly equal 
proportions, between the county council itself and the 
district councils of the reception areas. The actual 
development is carried out by the county districts, but 
the county provides highly necessary technical and 
administrative assistance. The Town Development Act 
will enable both the Exchequer and also the “ exporting ” 
county boroughs to make contributions to schemes of this 
type. But it is significant that this particular scheme has 
been started successfully without outside assistance, partly 
because of the resistance of the other authorities to the 
further growth of the county boroughs. If reception areas 
can be chosen which are attractive to private as well as 
public develo t (as they seem to be in Staffordshire), 
then the local authorities are much better able to cover 
the cost of the additional services they have to provide. 

The Staffordshire scheme is only a start towards a 
general redistribution of population within the region. 
The other counties chiefly concerned, Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire, have not produced comparable schemes 
as yet. They accept the general principle of expanding 


Certain towns as a means of relieving the pressure inside 
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the conurbation ; but the Worcestershire plan seems’ to 
assume that these changes will come about by voluntary 
migration and that there is no need for public schemes of 
overspill housing within its area. Many gaps in the 
development plans are due to the fact that the treatment 
and destination of Birmingham’s large surplus population 
has still to be worked out. 


The notion of developing other existing towns, which 
will act as counter-attractions to the main conurbation, 
has a very good chance of success in the particular con- 
ditions of the West Midlands. _ Several of these towns, 
such as Stafford and Rugby, are industrially flourishing 
and at present short of labour. Their rapid development 
is thus justified on economic as well as on plannin 
grounds. Other towns, such as Tamworth and Lichfield, 
are well suited for receiving an influx of industry as well 
as of population. Some of the towns selected for expan- 
sion—such as Coventry, already growing fast and rather 
close to Birmingham—seem less suitable. But in general 
this part of the plans is feasible. 


* 


What is more doubtful is whether the industrial growth 
of the central conurbation can be successfully curtailed. 
The West Midland plan recognised the folly of dis- 
rupting what it called this “industrial machine par 
excellence.” The many linked metal trades of the Black 
Country, for instance, ought not to be denied the scope 
for some further development on the spot. Yet there 
are many industries, such as textiles and chemicals, whose 
diversion to other parts of the region, or out of the region 
altogether, would do no economic harm. Some linked 
industries, again, could profitably establish themselves 
within 20 or-30 miles of the main conurbation. 


But to achieve such results is beyond the powers of 
the local planning authorities. . Their role is confined, 
essentially, to the provision of adequate industrial sites 
in the right places. They can, for instance, lay out 
attractive industrial estates in the reception towns to 
which firms on congested sites may be persuaded to 
move. This is the policy followed by the Staffordshire 
plan, which altogether provides an additional 2,000 acres 
for industry on major sites. But they cannot, nor probably 
should they, exercise more than a persuasive function on 
major aspects of industrial location. More drastic action, 
so far as it can wisely be applied by anyone, is the pre- 
rogative of the Board of Trade, which has the power to 
ban new industry in the conurbation and, if it chooses, 
to squeeze out some existing firms by denying them 
scope for expansion. It is obvious that these powers 
must be used with skill and moderation, if they are not 
to cause serious economic damage. But they will also 
have to be used more effectively than at present if 
planning policies are to be realised. A much closer 
co-ordination of policies between the Board of Trade 
and the local authorities is clearly necessary. . 


The West Midlands seem assured of a prosperous 
future. Gradually the development plans should ensure 
that their population will live and work in satisfactory 
conditions. The great task of “tidying up” the Black 
Country, of converting its derelict sites into schools, 
houses, and parks, will be tackled on a large scale in the 
next twenty years. The chief danger is lest, jn concen- 
trating on measures to create a better environment, the 
plans may be swimming too strongly against the economic 
currents of industrial growth. 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Party Preparations 


The autumn political season, which opens this weekend 
with the Labour Party conference at Morecambe, brings to 
an end the two months’ respite which Mr Churchill and his 
ministers have ,enjoyed during the summer recess, These 
two months, free from alarms and excursions, have placed 
the Government in a more favourable political situation than 
at any time since they took office. Though the unsolved 
economic situation and the engineering dispute loom danger- 
ously on the horizon, ministers can go before the Tory con- 
ference at Scarborough next month with some achievements 
in hand to satisfy their supporters. They can point to the 
improvement in the balance of payments, to the increased 
number of houses, and to the hopes of long term improve- 
ments which they pin on the Commonwealth Conference. 


The resolutions tabled for Scarborough show that the rank 
and file of the Tories are not dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment in most fields. Defence, foreign affairs and even the 
economic situation come in for little criticism, while there is 
a chorus of congratulation for the housing drive. Back-bench 
criticism of the transport levy finds an echo in at least one 
important resolution, and there are demands for repeal of the 
Rent Restriction Acts, restoration of corporal punishment, 
a revision of Gatt, and higher Imperial Preference. Protec- 
tion for British horticulture is again urged. 


Against this must be set an outburst expressed in some 
twenty-five resolutions, attacking the failure of the Govern- 
ment’s public relations. But the attack is misdirected. It is 
net the public relations officers, either of the Tory Central 
Office or of the Government, who have been at fault. The 
weakness in presenting the Government’s case has been on 
the Treasury bench and nowhere else. Mr Churchill him- 
self was responsible for two of the biggest. publicity gaffes— 
the fares bungle and his trumpeting of alarm in July when 
Mr Butler was piping a more optimistic tune. If the Tories 
at Scarborough go off hunting their publicity experts, they 
will be after the wrong hare. 


The Tories are hoping that a real row at the Labour Party 
conference next week will allow them to make capital of 
Labour’s dissensions. Whether the Bevanite dispute will 
flare into a major public argument at Morecambe depends 
largely on the outcome of the voting for the party executive 
on Monday, the results of which will not be known until 
noon on Tuesday. If the: Bevanites gain ground in the con- 
stituency section, their supporters on the floor of the meeting 
ate likely to_press with great vigour for the adoption of the 
Bevanite resolutions tabled by a number of constituency 
parties. A Bevanite reverse in the voting would equally well 
open up a counter-attack from the orthodox wing of: the 
party. It. is true that the party managers will have 
some opportunity for blunting the discussions; the 
composite resolutions which they will draft to covet groups 
of resolutions having the samé theme can be framed in wide 
and vague terms. But some hard words will certainly be 
spoken from the floor. 


* 


This, however, will be due to mutual hostility accumulated 
in the past rather than to existing bones of contention. Events 
in recent months have greatly narrowed the gap between 
left and right in the party. Reduced rearmament is a fact, 
and even Mr Gaitskell has endorsed the party line that all 
charges in the health service must be abolished as soon as 
possible. Indeed, the greatest problem which Mr Bevan and 
his supporters face at Morecambe is that their line is now 
the party line. If there is nothing left to quarrel about, how 
can they make it clear that they, and not the present leaders, 
should be the cabinet ministers of the future ? 
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The Wages Deadlock 


In the dispute about wages in the engineering and «hip 
building industries the ball is now back in the emp\ vers 
court. On Tuesday the shipbuilding employers, like the 
engineering employers the week before, rather grudy ingly 
agreed that the matter should go to arbitration, while re1icrat- 
ing their statements that they could offer nothing. On 
Wednesday the executive council of the unions’ confedcra- 
tion retorted by announcing that the ban on overtime an: the 
restriction of piecework would start on October 20th. “ext 
morning, after further talks at the Ministry of Labour. the 
confederation’s reasons for not accepting the offer of arb )tra- 
tion were amplified : 

the confederation took the view that the employers were 

refusing opportunities for further discussion which «ould 

enable the normal process of collective bargaining to ope: ate. 

Whatever had been the position when the claim was made, 

they had, since their executive meeting at Southsea, been 

in a position to negotiate freely on the merits of their ca:¢. 
The unions, it appears, had made it perfectly clear that they 
were prepared to negotiate on the basis of something ‘ess 
than {2 a week if the employers would agree to resume 
negotiations. But they did not have a mandate to accept 
arbitration, which was expressly rejected at the conference 
at York three weeks ago. 


Their answer is not a sign of weakness. If the employers 
still refuse joint talks by the ordinary process of colleciive 
bargaining, the ban will be enforced with all its disastrous 
consequences to production. It is true that the general 
unions may not agree to it, but whether they SO Or not 
they will in fact have to restrict their work tO the same 
extent as the skilled workers whom they serve. The Ministry 
has three weeks in which to try to bring the two sides o- 
gether. So far-the unions have shown themselves flexibl<« on 
the substance of their claim but uncompromising in their 
methods of pursuing it, while the employers have exactly the 
opposite attitude. It should not be impossible to work out 
a compromise. 


* * * 


No Diktat for Germans 


When Herr Nuschke and his fellow-travellers fiom 
Berlin-East visited Bonn last weekend they were using the 
technique of the door-to-door salesman who badgers house- 
wives. If he gets a rude reception from most of them he 
does not mind ; his object is to get a foot inside some dors 
so that he can demonstrate his wares. Then it is only a 
matter of time before some wife has involved her husband 
in weekly payments on the never-never system. The Fast 
German salesmen did not expect much of a welcome 2nd 
took the precautions -of bringing their own bouquets of 
flowers with them, so that press photographs and newsre«'s 
for the Soviet world should give a cordial picture. 1 < 
hostile reception organised for them was too feeble to ¢ 
effective and the public was on the whole more curious than 
























antagonistic. Much the worst faux pas made by Her 
Nuschke was his admission, in answer to jons about 
the outrageous kidnapping of Herr Linse, that the Peop|'s 


Police in Soviet Germany are beyond the control of 1'¢ 
government. oe . 

In spite of everything, the gain on balance was Moscov ’. 
Herr Nuschke has his foot is tae der, He left behind pio- 
posals for joint discussions between the two assemblies 10 
Bonn and Pankow and indicated that the Russians would be 


prepared for elections and the treaty to be negotiaicd 
im committee simultancously. The feeling in Bonn political 
circles is that the East German prc are quite unacce pt 


able. But the onus will be on Bonn to refuse them, 20d 
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all the to-do about the. nal delivery of a message that 
might quite well have Ses: sent by post means that the 
maximum publicity will be attached to the Bundestag’s reply. 
The only way in which the tables can now be turned on 
Padkow is if the Bundestag were to make counter-proposals 
that the People’s Chamber would be compelled to reject. The 
pattern of a possible reply to some extent already exists in 
the latest Western reply to Russia on the matter of {our- 
power negotiations, This Note makes it more clear than ever 
before that the Western Allies stand firm on the subject of 
free clections, and are not prepared to negotiate a Diktat to 
be imposed on the all-~German government that would emerge 
from such elections, 


7 . . 


Amcricans Think of Development 


In spite of the American public’s absorption in the elec- 
tion, the signs multiply that thinking about future plans 
goes forward on many sides and is even acquiring a certain 
pattern. A fortmight ago Mr Adlai Stevenson, in a campaign 
address given at San Francisco, expressed the ideas of liberal 
Democrats when he pointed out that the struggl: against 
Communism is “not a hundred-yard dash,” but “a test 
of endurance,” and went on to argue that in the Far East 
this sustained effort should be based upon American support 
for Asian development, upon the encouragement of agri- 
culture and upon creating “mew sources of the products 
we need to import.” 

More recently the Committee for Economic Development 
—an influential, private and largely Republican body of 
industrialists, economists and publicists—has issued a state- 
ment of policy which declares that political and economic 
stability in Asia and the Middle East must be backed by 
“administrative assistance and foreign capital on a large 
scale.” The capital would in the main come from American 
sources. At the same time the Administration itself, now 
armed with at least three impressive reports on future 
economic development—the Gray Report followed by the 
Rockefeller see 8 the Paley Report—is drawing up exten- 
sive plans for investment and expansion in Asia. (Next week 
an official conference on President Truman’s Point Four 
plans for backward areas is to be held in California.) Outside 
the dichard wing of conservatives, a reasonable degree of 
agreement upon the direction in which policy should aim 
appears to be taking shape. | 

There are, however, at least three unsolved riddles ahead 
of all the planners, whatever their good will. The first is the 
difficulty of investing anything like a sufficient flow of capital. 
in what are truly underdeveloped areas. The term “ under- 
developed * may have to be extended to cover not only the 
agriculture of India but that of Australia, and even of France. 
The second is the fact that sufficient capital will not be 
forthcoming from private sources, and American opinion 
moves very cautiously in the matter of massive government 
grants financed out of taxation. ‘The third and possibly 
most difficult point is the attitude of the recipients—their 
administrative competence, their nationalism, their racial 
resentments—and also of America’s potential partners in 
development, The liaison between Point Four and the 
Colombo Plan is still shaky. The role of Germany and Japan 
has not even been sketched in. The movement of American 
ideas is sound and encouraging ; but here, too, the “ hundred- 
aye dash ” is not the answer. Much thought and more work 
i¢ ahead, 


* * * 


Bradley Breaks the Ice 


_ It was brave of General Bradley to point out publicly 
the obvious of giving to American commanders 


tull information about the potentialities of atomic weapons 
Which is denied to the distinguished British and European’ 


~ 
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officers working with and under them. He might have added 
—if it would not have given offence in many quarters—that 
American policy in this matter is one reason why the Exercise 
Holdfast just completed in Germany looked and sounded so 
old-fashioned. How are men like Marshal Juin and Lord 
Montgomery to insist on a fresh and‘ thoughtful approach to 
tactical problems by their junior commanders if they cannot 
judge the power, quantity and disposition of atomic weapons 
to be made available to American—and presumably only 
American—forces in Europe ? 


Quite apart from the unrealities which marked Holdiast, 
there is a political issue involved. The time is not far-off 
when British scientists working on new methods of defence 
will have valuable new ideas to communicate to—or withhold 
from—their allies. Nothing could be more unfortunate for 
Anglo-American relations than a disposition to bargain con- 
fidence in one matter against confidence in another. If there 
is not to be a wasteful and rancorous competition where there 
should be a real sharing of burdens and information, Congress 
should look again at the McMahon Act. 


* * * 


ANZUS Pledge or Pacific Council ? 


When, last year, Australia and New Zealand signed the 
Peace Treaty with Japan they did so only because they had 
obtained a specific guarantee of their security from the United 
States. This Australian-New Zealand-United States 
(ANZUS) pledge did not take the form of a regional defence 
arrangement ; indeed, it could not do so, for any such 
arrangement would need to include not only Britain, Canada, 
France, Holland, South-East Asia and the Philippines, but 
also Japan. Japan the Australians would not even consider, 
and they still continue-to regard the ANZUS pledge as safe- 
guarding them more against an aggressive revival in Japan 
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experience of BTH haye built up an 
enviable reputation. It is the same 
in marine engineering, traction, power 
supply, mining—wherever first-ciass 
electrical products are needed. With 
over fifty-four years’ experience and 
eleven factories, BTH can give out- 
standing service to industry in every 
sphere of electrical engineering. 


Aircraft designers and operators 
know that BTH reliability—impor- 
tant on land, but vitally significant in 
the air—is traditional. BTH design 
and develop the complete electric 
power system, and supply the equip- 
ment appropriate to the application. 
But this is only one direction in 


which the specialisation and long 
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than against any conceivable Soviet-backed Chinese expan- 
sion. It was its special non-regional character that explained, 
however inadequately, the exclusion of Britain, in spite of 
Mr Herbert Morrison’s protest. 


Yet even this limited guarantee requires implementation, 
and the meetings between America, Australia. and New 
Zealand in Honolulu have been designed to fill in the prac- 
tical details of mutual defence. In the course of them the 
phrase Pacific Council has crept in, replacing the old limited 
ANZUS concept } this has naturally rendered more suspect 
the original reasons for excluding Britain and mdre unaccept- 
able the decision taken, under American initiative, to exclude 
even British observers. If this meeting did in fact represent 
a genuine Pacific Council, then a wider circle of powers, 
Britain first among them, and Canada only next, should 
clearly have been invited. Since it is no more than the 
ANZUS group, the misleading title should be dropped at 


once, 


Even then the question remains whether it is right to 
exclude this country from the smaller grouping. Britain is 
the oldest and most intimate partner of two direct partici- 
pants ; much of their defence strategy must be—indeed, has 
been—worked out in close co-operation. Britain has naval 
forces in the area, guards its western approaches, and also 
carries direct responsibility for the great naval base at 
Singapore. To place it on a par with the Philippines is one 
of those specious and-unmannerly arguments that look well 
enough—until they get outside certain offices in the 
Pentagon ; but it contributes nothing to the general security 
and confidence of the free world which is, or should be, the 
first consideration. 


* * * 


Labour and the Social Services 


The Labour party’s discussion pamphlet on “The 
Welfare State” is a curious blend of self-justification, 
criticism and caution. The party that has hitherto been the 
most ardent champion of higher old age pensions, and which 
in 1940 was responsible for lowering the pensionable age for 
women to 60, now recognises that there is a case for raising 
the retiring age all round. The party that was responsible 
for virtually all the social service legislation of 1944-48 and 
never stopped to count the cost now recognises that a limit 
has to be set. The social services 


are not the only charge [on the community] and consequently 
the money which can be spent on them is limited. We 
must also face our commitments in the field of defence ; the 
colonies and the undeveloped countries need our aid badly ; 
our own industry needs plant and machinery ; houses, power 
stations and factories must be built besides schools, clinics 
and hospitals ; our export trade must be expanded. 
Welcome as this new outlook on the social services is, it 
is not nearly revolutionary enough. ‘Moreover, the pamphlet’s 
attempt to reconcile the need for priorities with social justice 
produces some odd results. The new charges in the health 
service are unfair, and all charges will be abolished by the 
Labour party as soon as is practicable. 


This means that the development and expansion of some 
parts of the service may slow up. But we consider that free 
treatment is more important both from a moral and economic 
standpoint. 

It is a Curious concept of social justice that considers the 
provision of free spectacles and medicine for everyone more 
important than the opening of more beds for sufferers from 
tuberculosis who cannot afford private treatment. Health 
service charges, it may be pointed out, are considered so 
wrong that they are not even “ questions for discussion.” 


A more fundamental weakness of the pamphlet is the 
authors’ refusal to admit that the present proportion ‘of 
the national income allotted to the social services may be too 
high. Estimates showing that some other countries are 
spending a larger proportion “ effectively dispose of the argu- 
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ment that social services are swallowing up an unduly large 
part of the [British] national income.” By some means, the 
pamphlet implies, Britain has hit on a proportion which js 
just right in present economic circumstances. If thos 
circumstances become more favourable, the proportion may 
be increased. But there is not the slightest hint that economic 
circumstances are such that expenditure on social services 
should be reduced or that the present high level of expendi- 
ture and British insolvency are in any way connected— indeed 
national solvency is not even considered. 


* * * 


Airborne Yeomanry 


One of the most extraordinary episodes of Exercise 
Holdfast was the intervention of the 46th Parachute Brigade, 
TA, which made a drop over Germany on the afternoon of 
September 21st. The paratroopers were drawn from com- 
panies centred at Liverpool, Cardiff and Renfrew. They 
were called from their daily jobs with a bare minimum of 
warning and left England at teatime on Saturday ; they 
jumped a few hours later and were figgyn home the next day. 
By Monday morning the men were back at work in factories, 
mines and offices. This is the first time that paratroopers of 
the Territorial Army have carried out this kind of ‘mission. 
Very few of the men involved were ex-national service. 


The tactical importance of this exercise is obvious, and it 
served as a brilliant example of high-speed mobilisation. The 
quality of performance shown by the paratroopers during 
and after their jump, moreover, proves the efficacy of what 
could be described as “ part-time training.” But this display 
of military virtuosity also shows how thin the line between 
civilian and military life has grown. This instantaneous 
transition from factory or farm to battlefield is characteristic 
of warfare at a rather primitive and parochial stage ; pre- 
paredness is once again a matter of the backyard—as Lord 
‘Montgomery persistently points out. It is interesting, more- 
over, that brusque interruptions of everyday activities by 
military needs should come to be accepted as normal. The 
psychology behind the success of this Territorial Army 
exercise is something new in British national life, or rather 
something which had tended to disappear during the 
nineteenth century—with disastrous consequences in 1939. 






































* * . * 


The Farmers’ Patience 


The council of the National Farmers’ Union has, by the 
two decisions unanimously taken last week, demonstrated 
both a considerable talent for diplomacy and a common sens¢ 
deserving congratulation. The first decision was an endorse- 
ment of Sir James Turner’s request for an interim review 
of the farming industry after last month’s increase in the 
agricultural minimum wage ; the second was an agreement 
not to press this request in-face of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture’s initial refusal. Thus a major gesture, even if only 4 
negative one, towards stabilising the cost of living is made 
without prejudice to the usual negotiations in February, and 
without too much outrage upon the feelings of the NFU’s 
constituents. 


Not all these constituents, however, are feeling equally 
contented with this policy of patience. The line between 
resignation and indignation corresponds less to that between 
the prosperous and the struggling farmer than to the dis- 
tinction between the mixed or arable farmer on the one hand 
- the milk or egg producer on the other. eosin 

urner’s application was rejected not on iar 
grounds that everyone must share ok of national 
emergency but on the argument from costs themselves; 
wages, indeed, were up, but binder twine, fertilisers, and 
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House on the cards 


However conveniently you live (thanking 


TI for ready hot water, well cooked dinners and well ironed shirts) the future holds surprises, 


There seems quite a chance that the house of tomorrow will draw all its heat from the 


soil in the garden . . . that your telephone will take messages by night and pass them on in the 


morning ... that your food will be cooked by radio-frequency waves. It’s by no means 


impossible that your clothes will be cleaned by sound instead of soap. . .. What’s the link between 


scientific principles and practical politics ? Component parts. When TI is consulted 
about the components, good ideas take shape. ’ 


© TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


*Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling — metabsections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 + TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5693 





LOTUS SHOES 


for all men & most occasions 





ARRIAGA (1800-1826) 
Quartet No. | in D. minor. 
Quartet No, 2 in A. 

Played by the Guilet String 
Quartet. Acclaimed one of the 
most important records in years. 
On one 12” LP. Disc. CLP 1068 


BACH 
Concerto for 3 Harpsichords in C. 
Concerto for 4 Harpsichords in 
A minor. 
On one 12° LP. Disc. PLP S47 


BEETHOVEN 

“ Archduke "" Trio, Op. 97. 

Agi Jambor, piano, Victor Aitay, 
violin, Janos Starker, ’cello. 

On one 12” LP. Disc. PLP 707 





Stryie 574—Tan Side Full Brogue Oxford, Antique Finish 69/9 


200 L.P. Records, 


inc. P/T. : 


—by the Makers of the 
famous Lotus Welted Veldtschoen 








Nixa wun 


LONG-PLAYING MICROGROOVE 
FLEXIBLE RECORDS 


Nixa Long-Playing Records find increasing favour 
amongst the most musically discriminating. The 
latest catalogue lists over 200 L.P. Records of 
outstanding merit, ranging from attractive classics 
to important modern works. 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
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CHOPIN 


Tweive Studies, Op. 10. 
Paces tow Sodex 


Robert Goldsand, piano. 
On one 12” LP. Disc. CLP 1132 


MOZART 


Concerto No. 16 in D, for piano 
and orchestra : 12 variations on 
a theme ** je suis Lindor."” 

ur . piano, and the 
Winterthur Symph. Orch., Victor 
Desarzens 


. conductor. 
On one 12” LP. Disc. CLP 1405 


TCHAIKOWSKY 


Piano Concerto No. 2. 

Mewton Wood, piano, and 
Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Walter Goehr, conductor. 

On one 12” LP. Disc. CLP 1125 


Ready Oct. Ist. New Nixa Catalogue of over 
NIXA 12° LP, Records, 39/6 inc. P/T.; 10” LP., 29/6 


NIXA Album Sets of 2 or more discs to one work, 42/6 
per record, including Album and P/Tax, 


NIXA RECORD CO., LTD., 35 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1 
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equipment were all cheaper than last year, leaving no more 
net increase in the cost burden than the farmer could reason- 
ably be. expected to absorb for himself. With some justice, 
the specialist producers now point out that this relief affects 
them less, while the ificrease in wage costs affects them more, 
than the arable farmer; gain on the roundabouts cannot 
counterbalance loss on the swings if one happens to be a 
swing specialist. In a free market economy, of course, the 
result of such a shift in the pattern of costs as has. marked 
the last few months would be a corresponding shift in the 
relacive prices of milk and eggs and arable crops. The penalty 
of that escape from the uncertainties of the free market, 
which farmers have so long claimed as the’ essential founda- 
tion of sound” agricultural policy, is precisely the sort of 
anomaly which has now arisen, not for the first time nor for 
the last, 


* * * 


in Stalin’s Corsica 

The fact of being Stalin’s Corsica has not rendered 
Georgia immune from criticism or purges. On the contrary, 
Stalin’s interest in the affairs of his home country, and sub- 
sequently the interest shown by his fellow Georgian and 
assistant, Beria, have made this small Caucasian Republic 
{ some four million inhabitants rather more liable than 
others to attacks from the centre. Now, once again, the 
campaign of criticism which received official blessing as 
soon as the mew All-Union Congress was announced seems 
to have hit the Georgian party particularly hard. Indeed, 
the congress it held last week revealed that purging in 
Georgia had alteady started and has been conducted on an 
-xceptionally large scale. 

The first two blows were dealt last November and in April 
his year. On the latter occasion Beria himself came down 
from Moscow for the meeting of the Georgian Central 
Committee in order to admonish the culprits and show the 

ad to be followed. The whole committee was sacked 
ind a new one elected. This cleansing at the top, however, 
was not considered sufficient and has now been supplemented 

1 reshuffle in the lower ranks of the party. On the eve 
| the present Congress most of the 9,450 primary organisa- 
tions in factories, offices and farms held special meetings and 

‘c one-fifth of these cells chose entirely new executive 
rgans. 

What has made necessary such a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
sation ? To judge from the report of the First Secretary 
Mygeladze, most of Georgia’s “crimes ” are shared with the 
other regions of the Soviet Union: the now fashionable sins 
of nepotism, intolerance of criticism, lack of vigilance, slack- 
ess and corruption. Georgia was, apparently, particularly 
guilty of corruption, and wholesale appropriations of com- 
uunal land and stock for private use were tolerated—indeed, 
indulged in—by party ials. Also emphasised time and 

ne again are the tolerance of nationalism, the fostering of 

-paratist tendencies and the “ insufficient appreciation of 
Georgia’s links with Russia.” This may well have been the 
niin cause of.Moscow’s wrath. In education insufficient 
“cess was laid om Russian language and literature ; novelists, 
aywrights and historians failed to grapple with new prob- 
“ns and, influenced by bourgeois trends, looked back to 
“corgia’s past amd felt too much reverence. Encouraged 

y the progress of Russian nationalism, the Georgians 
probably thought it safe to indulge in their own brand ; but 
now they have burnt their fingers. 

[t may seem unnatural that Stalin or Beria should impose 
Russian nationalism on theit fellow Georgians. Yet; as 
architect of a monolithic centralised state, Stalin has never 
‘olerated, mor will tolerate, any centrifugal forces. He _ 
acip his heme coun to uce more tea or wine, 
‘xteact more oil ar | ao or to develop its. steel 


~~ 


dustry ; but he cannot tolerate any Georgian aspirations 
) greater- 
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Mongols in Moscow 


The Mongol Peoples’ Republic, which covers the terri- 
tory formerly known as Outer Mongolia; has sent a delega- 
tion to Moscow concurrently with the visit of the Chinese 
representatives. Although no part of the published report of 
the conference deals with that state, it was probably involved 
in the secret political, economic and strategic decisions 
reached by the Russians and the Chinese. As a large, though 
sparsely populated, country lying between them, Mongolia 
must play a part in any joint strategic plan of Moscow and 
Peking ‘for a possible future war, not only because it is 
able to provide troops, but even more as a zone of com- 
munications set further back in the interior of Asia than 
Manchuria and less accessible to air attack from the Pacific, 
It is possible that discussion may now be revived about the 
old project, going back to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, of a direct railway link between Irkutsk and Peking 
following the former caravan route across Mongolia. The 
Chinese claim to be already working on construction of a 
railway along the old silk route through Sinkiang which will 
eventually link up with Soviet Central Asia. Such develop- 
ment of short-cut communications between the Soviet Union 
and China could have considerable economic, as well as 
strategic, importance. 


Politically it may be even more expedient than before for 
the Russians to flatter the Mongols and play the part of their 
champion, because there is now a certain possibility of 
rivalry between Moscow and Peking for influence in Ulan 
Bator. As long as China refused to recognise the de jure 
independence of the Mongol Republic—that is to say, down 
to 1945—the Mongols were dependent on Russian support 
against any renewal of the attempt to assert Chinese authority. 
Meanwhile China had no official representation of any. kind 
in Outer Mongolia. When, by the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
1945, China agreed to recognise Mongolian independence, it 
was a Russian diplomatic victory ; but it also meant that 
henceforth China would have an embassy in the Mongolian 
capital, which would no longer have diplomatic relations 
exclusively with Moscow. When the Communists replaced 
the Kuomintang the ideological opposition between Mongolia 
and China was also eliminated, so that the Communist rulers 
of Mongolia are able to strengthen their position to some 
extent by balancing between the two Communist great 
powers. The economic dependence of Mongolia on the 
Soviet Union and the fact that its army is equipped by the 
Russians are still, however, probably decisive factors in 
favour of preponderant Soviet influence. The proceedings 
in Moscow, whatever other results they may have had, 
have served to emphasise that there is the proper place for 
the Chinese to negotiate with their former subjects. 


* x * 


The Microbe Hunters 


Peking is preparing to release yet another report ca 
“ germ warfare,” with 46. appendices, numerous illustrations 
and some 300,000 words of text. It is based on the investiga- 
tions of a so-called commission of foreign observers, includ- 
ing such “ unbiased” members as Dr J. Needham, president 
of the British-Chinese Friendship Association and member 
of the London Peace Council, and Dr Peossa, who was a 
Communist Party candidate in the Brazilian elections. It 
was hand-picked by the Communists and those parts of the 
report already released border on the ridiculous. Neverthe- 
less, the propaganda campaign launched last March has 
succeeded in disturbing liberal opinion by sheer weight of 
shouting. 

It is important to restate certain aspects of the western 
case which have been obscured, Both the International Red 
Cross, the United Nations, and numerous neutral countrics 
have offered time and again to examine the evidence collected . 
in Peking. They have even suggested setting up a commission 
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of whose members a half or a third could be recognised as 
independent. The Communists have rejected all proposals 
of this nature, contending that the Red Cross and the World 
Health Organisation were mere tools of American imperialism 
and propaganda. If authentic évidence were on hand the 
Communists should be most eager to reveal it to western 
observers, as the United Nations would then stand totally 
discredited in its own eyes. The entire fabric of lies about 
bacteriological warfare can be exploded by common sense. 
“Germ weapons,” like poison gas, cut both ways with 
devastating speed ; there is no way of containing disease and 
epidemic in a given strategic area, and cholera especially 
spreads in a quickly widening circle. The UN command in 
Korea is highly sensitive to the danger of disease to its own 
troops, and tries to protect them in every way possible. 
Evidence gathered behind enemy lines by intelligence officers 
attached to the medical corps shows that typhoid and 
symptoms of bubonic plague are prevalent among the 
uprooted civilians and soldiers of North Korea. 


One aspect of the whole matter that is grotesque is the 
unscrupulous use of the word “ scientific,” and the duping 
of honest scientists, with dishonest evidence. Has nothing 
be~> learned from the Lysenko case ? Why do not scientists 
of repute all over the free world say—what they must suspect 
to be true—that neither the evidence offered by the Chinese 
nor the method used to investigate is scientific? Even 
M. Joliot-Curie was reduced last year to a period of shame- 
faced silence when appealed to by a group of Nobel Prize- 
winners. 


* * * 


Visitors to the Enemy 


The recent eruption of Dr Needham is yet another con- 
sequence of the negligence of successive governments: in 
failing to restrain collaboration by British civilians with the 
enemy against whom British soldiers have been fighting in 
Korea for the last two years. It appears to be the official 
view that there is no war because there has been no formal 
declaration. Common sense rejects such a quibble about a 
campaign that has cost the lives of many British national 
service men sent out on active service. There is also the 
august authority of the Nuremberg Tribunal to sustain the 
view that even undeclared war must be regarded legally as 
war. If a British soldier refused to serve in Korea on the 
ground that Britain is not at war with either North Korea 
or the Chinese People’s Republic, what would the Law 
Officers of the Crown say ? How would they reconcile the 
full wartime application of military law with the view— 
implied in official inaction—that British civilians may give as 
much assistance as they please to the British soldier’s enemy 
in the field ? 


It may be wise and prudent politically to keep an official 
in Peking supplicating for diplomatic relations and to allow 
established businessmen to carry on in Chinese ports what- 
ever remnant is left to them of former trade; but the 
comings and goings of British Communists and fellow- 
travellers between this country and the Far East are quite 
another matter. There have been the journeys of Mrs. Felton, 
the Dean of Canterbury and now Dr Needham, who assist 
enemy propaganda in this country by their claim to have 
studied evidence which persons not specially invited by the 
Communists have no possibility of seeing. There has also 
recently been a delegation of the Britain-China Friendship 
Association, including two MPs, visiting Peking as if it were 
the capital of the friendliest country in the world. In no 
case has there been any attempt by the British Government 
to prevent such activities or any suggestion of a prosecution. 

It would surely have been possible to proclaim (obtaining 
parliamentary sanction if there were any doubt about legal 
powers) that for the duration of hostilities in Korea a special 
permit would be required for a British subject to travel to 
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China or North Korea, and that anyone going Without it 
would be regarded as making the journey for a treasonable 
purpose. It is not too late for some action to be taken. The 
present situation is an abuse of 


* * * 


Ireland Moves Towards Solvency 


The state of Ireland’s external trade and payments 
proimises to improve out of all recognition before the end 
of 1952. Normally, there is a heavy deficit on visible trade 
which is partly offset by invisible earnings. In 19§1, there 
was a deficit of £123 million on visible trade which was 
reduced to £62 million by invisible earnings. This deficit 
formed the subject of much political controversy during the 
winter. Mr de Valera’s government claimed that so unpre- 
cédented an excess of imports was due to the unwise financial 
policy of its predecessor while the Opposition claimed that 
it was due to Government stockpiling. 

Including the provisional returns for August, the first eight 
months of the year show that the adverse balance of trade 
has been reduced from £92 million a year ago to £56 million. 
Imports have fallen by £20 million and—much more grati- 
fying—exports have risen by £16 million. It is a new 
feature of Irish trade for exports to show such expansive 
powers ; and the achievement is all the greater because it 
owes little to changes in price. The expansion has come 
mainly through the development of what is practically a new 
trade, the export of carcass meat and processed foodstuffs. 
Altogether the trade returns give better promise of solvency 
than they have done for many years. 


There will be a good deal of political argument about who 
should get the credit for this improvement. At any rate, it 
rovides a favourable background for the § per cent new 
an, by which the Minister for Finance hopes to find {20 
million for domestic investment. 


* * * 


Stately Homes Still Decay 


The National Trust is still ing vain appeals that 
something should be done to save Britain’s historic houses. 
Its annual report for 19§1-§2, published last week, tells a 
story of desolation. 


Buildings on which our greatest architects, sculptors and 
painters have lavished their genius, and which stand high 
among the country’s achievements, are today literally falling 
down ; their irreplaceable contents brought together by 
successive generations, are being dispersed ; their gardens are 
overgrown ; and the ing parklands of which they 
form the central and essential feature are becoming derelict. 
Of 320 houses which the Trust and the Ministry of Works 
classified in 1939 as being of the first importance, about 2 
dozen have been abandoned or destroyed and many more 
are in danger. 

To prevent this destruction the National Trust can do 
nothing. The houses are continually offered to it, but as 
the owners cannot also ide endowments to maintain 
them, the Trust is to refuse them. Its resources 
are very limited. They consist of the annual subscription of 
pe members, amounting to less than £20,000 in 195! ; 4 
ew legacies, totalling £58,000 last year ; the Jubilee Fund 
raised in 1946 to pay for repairs accumulated during the w 21, 
of which only £9,000 now remains ; various gifts—oftcn, 
unfortunately, tied to some i use ; and the admission 
fees charged to visitors. its work benefits the wi! ole 
nation, present and future, the National Trust gets not!ing 

Two years ago a committee under the chairmanship of Sit 
Ernest Gowers recommended that the cost of maintaining 
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instead that the Ministry of Works should make grants or 
loans towards approved expenditure on historic Science ; but 
che election came before legislation could be introduced. The 
present Government is as loth as its predecessors to grant 
new discriminatory tax reliefs, but certainly anxious that 
.omething should be done. The difficulty is to find time 
tor the legislation that would be required. But time must 
be found, for each month that passes brings losses that can 
never be made good, 


* * * 
¢ 


intellectual Investment 


The seventh report of the Nuffield Foundation demon- 
(rates once again the peculiar value of an organisation which 
-an, within limits much wider than those circumscribing the 
inancial behaviour of universities, Government. departments 
ind industry, back its fancy in matters of research. Industry 
nust watch for reasonably immediate and measurable money 
‘eturns ; Government organisations and universities must 
vonstantly weigh the claims of new and pioneering projects 
igainst those of the routine activities, or the teaching and 
udministration, which absorb the bulk of their funds. The 
private trust is, initially at least, free of these bonds. It can 
throw its resources wholeheartedly behind the gifted indi- 
viduals, the single schemes, which appear (in the words of 
the report) 

to be important, to contribute to the general objects laid 

upon it, and to be comparatively backward or neglected and 

therefore in need of special encouragement, or to be in a 

specially favourable state for advance. 

Whether this freedom can be permanently preserved is 
another question: One serious threat, noted in last year’s 
report, has been averted ; there has been no reduction in the 
* total of State support for learnihg and research,” such as 
might have produced an irresistible pressure upon the private 
trusts to divert their support from particular individuals and 
projects to the general purposes of the universities. Another 
danger to practical freedom of action is internal rather than 
external. Particular schemes launched or expanded by the 
foundation’s funds may either need more time and money to 
reach fruition than was originally calculated, or prove less 


capable than expected of attracting the support which would . 


maintain them as going concerns. Either miscalculation 
confronts the foundation with the alternative of spoiling a 
number of useful ships for a ha’porth of tar or of becoming, 
indistinguishably from any other source of academic funds, 
the quasi-permanent patron of a particular set of continuing 
research activities. The essence of a banker’s expertise, it 
used to be said, is the ability to distinguish between a bill and 
a mortgage. Much the same sort of ability is demanded of 
the Nuffield Foundation’s trustees in their long-term task of 
building up and maintaining a sound portfolio of intellectual 
investment, 
* . * 


Implications of the Schuman Pool 


The British delegation to the Schuman Pool High 
Authority seems to be taking shape with greater speed than 
the Authority itself.. Now that advisers have been chosen 
irom the coal and steel industries, the British team is com- 
plete ; but so far the names of their counterparts on the 
staff of the pool have not been announced. The comment 
has been made that the two most powerful bodies on the 
scene are the British delegation and the German coal selling 
agency which was supposed to disappear as an obnoxious 
cartel. For Britain the immediate aims at Luxembourg are 
(o safeguard its continental market for coal and steel and 
to assure supplies of those raw materials controlled by the 
‘ix nations. Much will on what kind of commercial 
policy they evolve. It is their declared intention, while 
setting free the ooal-steel trade themselves, to erect 


& common tariff wall against the outside world. 
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The natural tendency will be for this wall to creep up to - 
the level of a high-tariff nation like France instead of falling 
to the low level maintained in Benelux. However, in order 
to form what amounts to a customs union in coal and steel, 
the Luxembourg group must seek a special dispensation 
from the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) 
releasing them from their obligation to extend most-favoured 
nation treatment to all Gatt members. It is possible that 
consent will be given only on condition that the common 
tariff wall is of moderate height. 


However this question is resolved, the hard fact remains 
that Britain as a seller to Europe will from now on face an 
association of six countries speaking with one voice. Ulti- 
mately, too, it will face in non-European markets the com- 
petition of a large-scale steel and coal industry, highly 
modernised and rationalised. Potentially the High Authority 
wields enough control over investment to achieve this, and 
may also acquire enough financial resources. 


Mr Black, president of the International Bank, has hinted 
firmly that the pool should expect little dollar help from this 
source, but he has promised the Bank’s aid’ in “ mobilising 
European capital” for the community. It is also reported 
that M. Monnet has plans for imposing a one per cent levy 
for investment purposes on all coal and steel production of 
members. It is thought -likely that in addition the Authority 
will assert its right to a decisive voice in the use of “ counter- 
part funds ”*—that is, the counterpart in local currencies of 
American aid. 

* 


Hitherto, Britain has had as much say in the heavy invest- 
ment plans of its neighbours as an outsider could hope for. 
In OEEC committees it has periodically reviewed all West 
European investment plans, probing them in detail and either 
approving or opposing them on the grounds of economic 
soundness. What happens now? Since committees rarely 
die, they will probably continue to function and so will the 
coal allocation group at Geneva. But Britain’s voice is 
unlikely to carry the influence it once did in these informal 
councils, and the real centre of decision will tend to shift to 
Luxembourg. Compared with these realities, the oratory 
at Strasbourg about political links is of secondary importance. 


* * * 


Joint Venture in Burma 


The world’s attention is easily focused on the destruc- 
tion or paralysis of great economic ventures by violent 
nationalist reaction against foreign capital. Attempts to solve 
this problem are less exciting, and therefore less well known. 
But it is time credit. was given to all ‘parties involved in the 
present attempt to transform one major British investment 
overseas into a shape suited to new political conditions. This 
concerns the oilfields of upper Burma. Since Burma became 
independent, its government has discussed the future of 
this industry with the oil companies at great length, and 
last December a provisional agreement was reached on what 
has become known as a “ joint venture.” 


It is proposed that the companies’ assets in Burma shall 
be transferred to a new company, that the Burmese Govern- 
ment shall buy from them, initially, a third of this com- 
pany’s shares, and that it may later buy further shares and 
thus acquire a controlling interest. Burma’s initial one-third 
share has been valued at £5 million but, as U Nu, the Prime 
Minister, recently pointed out, his government will not have 
to find this sum from its meagre budget, nearly 60 per cent 
of which has to be devoted to defence. The British Govern- 
ment have undertaken to lend Burma half of the price, and 
the remaining half will be offset against profits and taxation. 

This solution has not been reached without much negotia- 
tion and delay. The delays, indeed, are not yet at an end, 
for it became known in Rangoon this week that opposition 
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criticism had compelled the government to ask the High 
Court whether the “ joint venture ” was constitutional. It is 
also true that the disorders in the interior of Burma, which 
still restrict the domestic oil industry to supplying only the 
needs of the north-central area, have permitted the negotia- 
tions to proceed in a rather academic atmosphere. But these 
negotiations have been marked by unusual good will and 
patience, and their ultimate significance may prove to be 
great, not only for Burma, but for countries facing similar 
problems. 


* * * 


Worlds Within Worlds 


This week a number of members of parliament from 
various countries have met in London to discuss methods 
of bringing the whole world—repeat whole world—under 
one government. Such a gathering is inevitably in danger 
of being used as a platform for cranks and devetees of 
particular causes, and these have not been lacking. More- 
over, the decision to allot part of the conference’s limited 
time to a debate on developing backward areas, which 
resulted in the reappearance of Mr Harold Wilson’s well- 
known project for a world development authority, started 
the parliamentarians turning up some odd stones. But the 
most substantial task set to the delegates was to frame sug- 
gestions for amending the United Nations Charter. The 
Minister of State, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, said in his speech of 
welcome that this is a topic on which it is important that 
there should be the widest discussion, for the Charter itself 
provides that its amendment must be considered not later 
than 1955. 


There is no reason to suppose that amendment will be any 
easier to achieve in 1955. The Charter cannot be altered, 
now or then, without the consent of all five Great Powers, 
The Soviet veto will almost certainly be imposed on any 
proposal that would significantly increase Uno’s authority 
over national governments. This is not to say that to discuss 
desirable amendments is futile ; but it is a reminder that 
such discussions should be realistic and should take into 
account, first, the possibilities of strengthening the United 
Nations without altering the Charter (as has already been 
done through the “Uniting for Peace” machinery) and, 
secondly, the “influence and efficiency of non-universal 
organisations such as Nato. It may be—indeed, it is 
envisaged in the North Atlantic Treaty itseli—that develop- 
ment of such organisations will eventually make possible the 
creation of a world -authority capable of maintaining peace. 
It is in this direction that public attention should be urgently 
directed. The unreal and legalistic tone of much of this 
week’s debate provokes the reflection that the best is too 
often the enemy of the good. There are some people who, 
if world government were on the point of achievement, would 
begin agitating for inter-planetary union. 


“ * * 


Faith and State in Israel 


As a result of the resignation of two rabbis from the 
Israel cabinet, the ratio between government supporters and 
opposition in the Israel Parliament (Knesset) is reduced to 
60:60. Yet Mr Ben Gurion need not resign; his Labour 
party (Mapai) may even, in the lull before parliament meets, 
be able to muster another vote or two from its left or its 
right. At worst, he could continue to govern on the 60:60 
basis, for there is no conceivable issue on which both left 
and right would vote together against him. But though slight 
in its effect upon immediate politics, the quarrel that lost him 
the support of two members of the religious bloc is profound, 
recurrent and important, if viewed in the light of Israel’s 
need for peace of mind. It is a struggle between an old 
religion and a new state about how far the observances of the 
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former—many of them archaic—need be imposed by law 
upon the whole tion of the latter. The classic bati!e- 
ground is in the: Is, where four.“ trends ”—two of them 
religious—compete for the youth of the nation. 

Already, Israel has been shaken politically by the dispute 
as to who is to teach the children in the immigrant camps ; 
this time the cause of controversy was national service for 
girls. They used to be able to claim exemption on grounds 
of religious law and could either perform their service in 
agriculture or evade it. Mr Ben Gurion, claiming that full 
freedom to exercise all religious observances exists in the 
army, cancelled the right to exemption. With good reason, he 
sees in military service the best, method of welding together 
the extraordinarily various elements among immigrants and 
sabra (literally, cactus, or hardened resident). The rabbis 
objected on grounds of religious law. 


A problem of the future is here apparent. Will old laws 
and forms and rituals, many of them connected with the Dis- 
persion, continue to hold attention now that the Return has 
been achieved ? If they were revised what would be the effect 
on the synagogues of the diaspora ? What group, or even 
what generation, is qualified to undertake such revision ? The 
religious group inside Israel has to grapple with a problem 
that has faced many faiths seeking to remain a living force. 
Are they to meet new circumstances by formal revision of 


their laws or, more weakly, ,by tacit acceptance of new 
practices ? 






































As the Duke Would 


Have Done 


It is, perhaps, too early to speculate on thie political 
consequences of the death of the Duke of Wellington, but 
some results are so plain, that they are already beginning 
to attract attention, and we may, therefore, advert to 
them. We pointed out last week that the Duke had, by 
his influence over the aristocracy, saved them from them- 
selves, and been for more than forty years like a guardian 
angel to his class, his party, and the monarchy. From his 
first entrance into life he stood up as a bulwark against 
violence and wrong. . . . He fought against them in 
the field, and always made head against them in the 
Cabinet. . . . Who is henceforward to guide the House 
of Peers? Lord Eldon preceded the Duke of Wellington 
in the office, but who is to succeed the Duke? There is 
no other living peer of equal or similar influence, and the 
House is likely . . . to “wander without a shepherd,” 
and to give the Minister of the day, instead of the profit of 
a peaceful and obedient flock, the trouble of an unruly 
one. Instead of being the steadying ballast of the State, 
as under the guidance of the Duke, it seems likely, from 
many jarring political and religious elements within it, to 
become the top hamper that may endanger its safety. . . . 
To avoid such evil consequences, the House must follow 
the Duke’s example, and continue to show the respect it 
entertained for him in life by doing after his death as he 
would have advised them to do. His first. principle was 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with facts. It was 
by being a slaye to them that he became the master of 
other men, even of the peers. Let them, therefore, now 
go to facts for guidance as facts guided him. Let them 
study society ; let them read Blue Books, and the dai 
records of all men’s actions ; let them discard, as 
carded, all respect for mere traditional maxims, all venera- 
tion for party shibboleths, and look on the face of Nature 
and in the eyes and hearts of men as far as they can, to 
learn what they have to do; and then they will do as the 


Duke would have done, and he would have recommended 
them to do. 


Tbe Economist 
September oe 1852 
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JOSE 
JOURNEYED SOUTH 


José is a cigar expert from Havana. His skill 
he inherited from Manuel, his father, who 
was a pupil of the greatly respected Juan. 
Today, José is in Jamaica producing Larra* 
cigars for Por Larranaga. Thus he carries on 
the tradition of craftsmanship of which he is 
so proud, happy that the wrapper leaf which 
he has always known is sent regularly from 
Havana. José is pleased, too, that he is still 
with his old Por Larranaga colleagues. Truly, 
he feels, Larra cannot help but be very fine 
cigars indeed. 


LARRA CIGARS 


g MEASURING INSTRUMENTS « SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS > VOLTAGE REGULATORS 5 
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2 The familia electric dock and the 64,000kVA 
& jj Large Transformer have one thing in common. 

© jaiea On each is stamped the name Ferranti, a name 
« \"mam) that has become part of the history of electricity. 
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B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY = « BOAC 


OVERSEAS ATP WAYS CORPORATION 
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It costs nothing extra to enjoy the speed, comfort and elegance 
of Comet jetliner travel that only B.O.A.C. can offer. 


LONDON /JJOHANNESBURG 


Three flights weekly to Johannesburg via 
Rome, Beirut or Cairo, Khartoum, Entebbe 
and Livingstone. Flying time via Beirut: 
18 hours, 40 minutes. One hour less via Cairo. 


LONDON /KARACHI/BOMBAY /COLOMBO 


Fastest ever service to Bombay and Colombo 
via Rome, Beirut, Bahrain and Karachi, 
Flying time: 16 hours, 35 minutes. 


LONDON /SINGAPORE 


B.O.A.C. plans to introduce a Comet service 
to Singapore soon. Watch for starting date. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323) or 75 Regent Street, WI 


(MA Yfair 6611) = 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 
To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 
heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 


They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 
varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Lt<. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD | 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, Wl wwix 


6) Chemicals for Industry 
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ai : L etters to the Editor 


 - * 
The Public Service 

. ,—E shodld like te say how strongly 
[ .xree with the article in your issue of 
Scprember 20th.” I am: hopeful that it 
wil! be a spting board from which we 
a> move forward, though the practical 
ditficulties are fortmidable, and while the 
Treasury is 80 preoccupied it will be an 
uphill business. 


Chere are, however, a few additional 
ts that, i seems to me, ought to be 


{tia 


:) What- troubles. me most at the 
moment is met the pressure on the civil 
servants at the top, but the pretty coh- 
rinuoUs pressure Oh @ Mumber of people 
in the middie roads of the administrative 
cliss—Say, sefMior prificipals or youngish 
innistant secretaries of 35 Or so, especially 
in ‘he “economic? departments. They 
« very long hours ;-they haye not the 
mmpensations {such ‘as they are) which 
come to those Of us actually at the top ; 
ind ‘though -efferts “are made -to move 
hem round te easier assignments) there 
is little prospect of any carly relief. Most 
ot them are married and ‘have children 
have tended to marry younger 
thin civil. setvants- Of my own genera- 
1) and aré troubled ‘by domestic and 
finincial afgretiés; Civil servants like 
myself had® a. #elatively easy and, by 
present stang@ards, comfortable life before 
the war, amd have therefore a good deal 
| energy im the bank. But one has to 
isk oneself “will thesé men make old 
bones 2?” “Pe answer, I fear, is that 
many of thém will be played out before 
they are $y oom, : ‘ ; 
») Your article did not refer. to civil 
vice wives, But thegeneral pressure 
—particularly. the> dong. hours—is, of 
couse, peculiarly’ unfair on them, and 
icy usually ¢ammot.share the compensa- 
“ons (e.g. Official travel abroad) which 
some of us_enjoy. The sense of unfair- 
nes) in this sphere is, as IE well Know, a 
sitent factor in-indticing officers to leave 
the civil service, and it is noteworthy 
that in many such cases those concerned 
ire at pains to make special terms with 
their new employers about such things 
is the payment of wives’ fares, etc. on 
Ousiness journeys abroad. 


You rightly refer to the loss of 
“xperience which is suffered when a 
particular Permanent Secretary leaves 
the civil service, But what troubles me 
much more -is the tendency of much 
younger men—of the tank of under 
clary Or at most deputy secretary— 
‘0 lcave before they have given the state 
‘nything like a full measure of service. 
crsonally I hold the old fashioned view 
(hat in most. cases-it is v for people 


in their position. to leave,. that. is 
‘culy neither..here mor there.) There 
‘ave been losses of this kind in recent 
Yeats which the service and the state 
wil, T fear, feel for years—and there is 
= = that the losses will stop.—Yours 
thea y; ‘ 


Senior Crva. SERVANT 


Sic,—It is gtatifying that you should 
have discussed the grave problem created 
by the constant overstrain in’ the higher 
ranks of the civil service. Your refer- 
ences ate directly to the administrative 
class. I imagine, however, that you 
would not dissent from the view that 
they could be applied to the whole range 
of the higher civil service.” 


May I suggest that your proposed 
remedy would not really help. To 
introduce temporary officers at various 
levels does not meet a problem. which 
derives in part from chronic understaff- 
ing in certain grades and partly from 
wrong staff organisation. So far as 
chronic understaffing is concerned, the 
only answer is to increase the number of 
Officers in that grade, If there were not 
competent officers at lower grades in the 
service able and willing for promotion; 
there would obviously be no reason at 
all why persons should not be brouglit in 
from outside the civil service. «There 
has been no real suggestion that able 
people are not available for promotion 
in the civil service; 

In organisation in-the civil service a 
serious problem is created by the com- 
plete misuse of administrative officers by 
placing. them in charge of professional 
sections which they are not adequately 
trained to cope with and where’ their 
contribution is at a minimum. In the 
Admiralty, for example, there is at least 
gene important committee on which pro- 
fessional men from the Admiralty serve 
together with ship-building contractors: 
and engineers. This committee is pre- 
sided over by an administrative officer. 
This work could be more efficiently and 
usefully done by a professional officer. 
Examples of this kind could,. unfortu- 
nately, be multiplied in a number of 
departments. ; 

There have, in the last year, been two 
reports from comimittees presided over 


by. Sir’ Thomas Gardiner, which. have’ 


directed attention to the fact that all too 
little use has been made of professional 
officers in the civil service in any save 
the higher administrative jobs.—Yours 
faithfully, 
STANLEY MAYNE, 
General Secretary 
Institution of Professional 
Croil Servants, 
London, S.W.1 


Keeping up the Pressure 


Sir,—Your article on the new Russian 
Five-Year Plan in your issue of August 
joth ends with the grim warning that 
the Russians will probably bank on 
General Time. It is a well known 
dictum amongst Communists that 
“time ” is on their side. We must never 
forget that Communists are ruled in their 
thoughts and actions by a fanatical and 
historically fatalistic creed that to them 
is divine law and a priori. The final 
triumph, according to them, of dialectical 
materialism is inevitable and the 
bourgeois liberal democracies are 
doomed to be overthrown into the melt- 


ing pot of the so-called classless. society. 
Thus, although we might avoid wac in 
the near future, we ate: fated to a cease~ 
less struggle against_ Communism until 
either side gives way. 

The western democracies ‘are both 
complacent. and. optimistic. They refuse 
to- recognise that they are facing a force 
like “the Turks of old, though imfinitely 
more subtle, which is determined to 
convert the world, the cost and means 
regardless.’ Yet few people seem deter- 
mined to face the horror of the situation. 
It is not just a question of rearmament 
now, or in 1955 or in 1960 even, but of 
unceasing and absolute preraredness 
until the final dénouement arrives, which 
may be far into the future. 

Yet no recognition ‘seems to be made 
of the fact-that the cold war must be 
plannéd on- the assumption that it is 
going: to last practically indefinitely, ua- 
less a war intervenes. Little. honest 
attempt has been made to drive hore 
to the people that their present anxictics, 
trials and tribulations are not. just 
transitory events, but are probably the 
hall-mark of this.century. Nor is it 
sufficiently realised that to keep. pace 
with Russia’s rapid increase in industcml 
potential and provide a minimum of aid 
to the backward countries must lead to 
a temporary lowering of our standard ‘of 
living. 

- This is the dilemm2. The westera 
democracies: wish to preserve. them frees 
dom; but are not really prepared to make 
all the sacrifices necessary to.do so. The 
solution is for people to be really ‘con- 
scious of what they are defending, of the 
way of life they are trying to preserve. 
If we see that it is worth the cost, then 
logically. the full sacrifice to defend it 
must be madé, It is. only by being fully 
conscious of opr faith that we cart set 
aside our complacency and indifference 
and atthe same time prevent the depriva- 
tions of Our liberty. that we shall have 
to endtire from dragging us down to the 
Communist level.—Yours faithfully, 

K. R. H. ALLen 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


Sheets in the Wind 


Sir,—Your article makes te poiat 
that hotels with bulk orders get a flat 
rate service from laundries very cheaoly. 


As chairman of a multiple company 
operating a group of hotels I would [ike 
to say that before the war we contracted 
with at least eight laundries in the 
eastern counties to carry our all hotel 
laundry of every type required by a 
country hotel at the flat rate of just 
under one penny per piece; it was a 
penny per piece, less a small settlement 
discount. 

Since price control came in and a 
sellers’ market developed, all these laun- 
dries abandoned their special hotel ser- 
vices and the majority of them started 
charging hotels the same rate as their 
family domestic customers. At onc time 
they were charging in effect almost as 
much as five times the prewar figure. 
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A little competition has fortunately 
recently developed, and this alone has 
enabled hotels, which are now hard 
pressed to make ends meet, to arrange 
slightly better contracts ; but in a recent 
survey carried out in connection with a 
number of laundries in this area it was 
found that in June, 1952, prices had 
risen as follows :— 

Price range Prewar 

Article available. price. 
nate ie 3d. to 54d. Id. 
Tablecloths § <........ 3d. to 6d. 1d. 


Turkish towels ... 2d. to 3d. ld. 
Glass cloths, etc ... 14d. to 3d. 1d. 
Porters’ white coats 44d. to Is. ld. 
Roller towels ...... d. to 34d. ld. 
White overalls ...... 64d. to Is. 1d. 


The best flat rate obtainable in this 
area is at the rate of about 3d. per 
article against 1d. before the war, but 
in the majority of cases a flat rate is not 
accepted, and the most serious increase 
is for sheets, which are the main con- 
stituent of hotel laundry. In view of 
the fact that the small country hotel 
usually caters for one-night visitors, it 
means that for sheets alone the visitor’s 
bed has cost somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of rod. or. 11d. with another 
24d. or 3d. for pillow cases, to which 
must be added towels, serviette, table- 
cloth, and so on. 


From the hotel industry’s point of 
view laundries have taken the fullest 
possible advantage of the sellers’ market 
and really have only themselves to blame 
if a number of hotels are now contem- 
plating the installation of suitably sized 
home laundries, which are, fortunately, 
being offered in increasing numbers by 
specialists in this class of machinery.— 
Yours faithfully, H. B. PATEN 

Paten and Co. Hotels, 

Peterborough 


South Africa Makes 
Crime Pay 


Sir,—I have no wish to offer general 
comment on what your Johannesburg 
correspondent wrote about South 
African farm jails in your issue of Sep- 
tember 6th, but may I point to a number 
of minor but significant inaccuracies and 
misleading innuendoes that disfigure his 
article ? 


First, please consider the juxtaposition 
of the following statements: “.. . in the 
gardens and fields of Kroonstad a 
familiar sight is red-jerseyed African 
convicts . . . hired out to private em- 
ployers” and: “The South African 
Government has in the past year or two 
pursued a deliberate policy of building 
‘outpost’ prisons in rural areas and 
allowing farmers to hire convict labour 
from them.” Anybody, I am sure, will 
read this to mean that the “letting out” 
of convict labour is a development of the 
past two years, and the title of the article 
confirms the interpretation. The facts 
are different. Farm jails may be new, 
but for many decades all South African 
governments have followed the practice 
of “letting out” convict labour in towns 
and villages, and red-jerseyed African 
convicts could seen working in 
gardetis and fields forty years ago. The 
systern may be quite wrong, but so is the 
innuendo that it is recent. 


Secondly, your correspondent suggests 
that incomes of individual maize farmers 
reach £40,000 (a year, I assume). If this 
is so, then I do not think it can be proved 
to be the result of “ cheap black labour,” 
or even of maize-farming ; doubtless the 
incomes “ plausibly mentioned” to your 
correspondent were those arising from 
the mercifully short-lived rocketing of 
the world price of wool. 


Thirdly, to say that “the new prison 
was called ‘Geneva’” is to betray 
ignorance of the fact that it is located 
on or near a farm and railway station 
which have been called Geneva for the 
best part of fifty years. 


Fourthly, deplorable as the festivities 
outside the jail may have been (I was in 
England at the time, and unaware of 
them), the fact that “the South African 
flag flew from a tall white flagpole ” can 
have had nothing whatever to do with 
the “ gala day.” The South African flag 
flies every day on every jail in South 
Africa. 

Fifthly, it is strictly correct to say that 
“ Kroonstad . . . is now the second largest 
town in the Free State,” but this state 
of affairs has existed for thirty years, 
and use of the word “now” is thus a 
little remarkable.—Yours faithfully, 


W. J. VAN Rooren 
Bloemfontein 


How Full Employment? 


Sir,—I was surprised to find, in the 
article in your issue of August 23rd, only 
a passing reference to the obstacle against 
full mobility of labour which is, I think, 
next in seeming insuperability to the 
housing situation. 

On present day costs the outlay in 
moving from one house to another any 
great distance away must amount, at the 
least, to about £30; apart from the 
removal contractor’s charges, an appreci- 
able expenditure on the installation, 
replenishment and adaptation of fittings 
and furnishings is bound to be incurred. 
The worker must be very rare indeed 
who has such an expendable sum avail- 
able, especially at a time when (perhaps 
for some weeks or months) he and his 
family have been forced to rely upon an 
unemployment allowance only just com- 
mensurate with, if not substantially 
below, the cost of bare subsistence. And 
although some of the expenses of removal 
may be met out of future income one 
cannot, as far as I know, pay removal 
contractors by instalments. 


This being so, can even the incentive 
of an ascending step on the ladder of 
promotion avail anything? There is, 
besides, the sheer physical effort’ entailed 
in establishing oneself in a new home, 
which, for the busy housewife with 
children to care for, must amount to two 
or three months of unpaid overtime and 
for the man (very often) an even longer 


. back-breaking period of redecorating the 


house or working in a virgin or neglected 
garden. 


There is need for a detailed, factual 
survey of those bristling difficulties to 
which you refer, and of the ways in 
which they might be overcome. It might 
provide some very approximate estimates 
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of the cost to recruiting industries of 
various kinds of “transfer” grants — 
Yours faithfully, 

VERNON BLANCHARD 


London, W.C.2 


Power Stations 


Sir—In your issue of August 161!) Mr 
R. M. Wynne-Edwards expressed the 
view that the screen walls surrounding 
our modern power Stations are quite 
unnecessary and he commended what 
seemed to him the more rationa! and 
economical arrangement exemplified in 
oil refineries where the industrial plant 
is exposed. 

The two cases are in one important 
respect not comparable. In an oil 
refinery, as a highly inflammable material 
is being processed, the fire hazard is 
exceptionally great. The fire fighting 
services could not operate effectively if 
the units of oil refining apparatus were 
enclosed in buildings. Moreover, power 
stations are often situated in built-up 
areas and need to take account of an 
existing urban environment or, alterna- 
tively, when electric power is being pro- 
vided for the benefit of an agricultural 
community, the stations should be 
harmoniously related to the landscape. 


The comparison between power 
stations and cathedrals is irrelevant 
because the question at issue is not one 
of “architectural glory,” but one of 
architectural good manners. The screen 
walls which help to enable a power 
station to be a dignified and reposeful 
composition represent but a minute frac- 
tion, perhaps less than one per cent, of 
the total capital expenditure involved in 
the undertaking. In insisting that all 
power stations erected under its auspices 
should have a decorous appearance the 
British Electricity Authority in my 
opinion has shown itself to be an 
enlightened patron of the art of archi- 
tecture and has done much to raise the 
standard of industrial building in this 
country.—Yours faithfully, 

A. TrysSTAN EDwarps ~ 

Merthyr Tydfil 


Thriftless Britain 


Sir,—The’ reason why we are a thrift- 
less nation stands out a mile. There are 
only two ways of saving, one is forced 
saving and the other voluntary saving. 
Forced saving can only be really success- 
ful in the slave state such as exists im 
Soviet Russia ; free citizens by hook or 
crook will escape being taxed to death 
for the benefit of the state. On the other 
hand, how can you expect to get volun- 
tary savings unless you encourage them ? 








reserves, now being recklessly spent, 4 
citizen who saved was regarded as a nat 
to be admired, now he is regarded 4s 4 
knave or a fool. The answer to success- 
ful voluntary saving lies in the hands of 
of all parties —Yours faith 
eee C. L. Overton 
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Books and Publications 


Studies in Delinquency 


> 


oved School Boys, By John Gittins. 


> literatute on delinquency among 
sung must be increasing even faster 
, delinquency itself. The first of 
two books has grown out of an 
r study, also made for the Nuffield 
dation, of 1,349 Glasgow boys, who 
le(t school in January, 1947. This study, 
published under the title of “ The Young 
Wave-Earner,” assessed the experience 
of “ordinary” boys at work and the 
relation between this experience and 
their home and school background. The 
incidence of délinquency was‘one yard- 
stick used in assessing the boys’ well- 
being. In Professor Ferguson’s new 
work the social and environmental 
rcumstanees associated with that 
nquency have been studied in detail, 
ogether with the similar circumstances 
group of physically or mentally 

hat licapped boys. 


m > 


~ mee c 


Mr Gittins’s book is an account of the 
rst classifying appreved school (whose 
principal he is) to be set up in this 
country. He himself describes it merely 

i workshop note-book. But his first 
hapter, giving a subjective description 
the approved school boy, is remark- 
ble for its imsight and sympathetic 
detachment, He has contrived to incor- 
porate just the right amount of detail 
to make his deseription ring true with- 
out overloading it. 


like Dr Ferguson’s Glasgow boys, 
the boys at Aycliffe school are selected, 
for only a small minority of young 
delinquents aré sent to an approved 
shoo! by the courts, It would be wrong, 
therefore, to expect Mr Gittins’s descrip- 
tion to coincide in every respect with the 
picture of a delinquent built up from 
Dr Ferguson’s statistics. For instance, 
delinquency ‘was much more common 
among the Glasgow boys of stunted 
growth and underwéight than among the 
average, whereas Mr Gittins finds the 
physique of his boys to be about 
normal, Similarly, Dr Ferguson finds a 
high association of blind alley jobs 
among his delinquent boys ; indeed, he 
appears to regard this sort of unskilled 
Wolk as a contribution to delinquency. 
Mr Gittins gegards it rather as a 
nptom. An approved school boy, 
successfully trained for a trade; may dis- 
‘ppoint all hopes for his. future by 
‘nvistung On a blind alley job, “ because 
he is scared of the effort needed to pro- 
gress in his trade,” 


Where, however, both agree is on the 
association of low intelligence and back- 
Wardness with delinquency. Dr Fer- 
guson shows that a high incidence of 
juvenile crime will be found where low 
scholastic ability is combined with 
another adverse social factor. About 40 
per cent of his “ordinary” boys who 


2 © 0 ®& 


he Young Delinquent in His Social Setting. By Thomas Ferguson, Oxford 
niversity Press, 168 pages, 10s. 6d. ; 


Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 126 pages. 49. 


were in the lowest tenth in scholastic 
ability were found to have been con- 
victed between their eighth and 
eighteenth birthdays when they lived or 
worked under bad conditions. 


But why do the remaining 60 per cent 
steer clear of crime? The danger of 
this sort of analysis is that people will 
label as causes of delinquency what are 
no more than factors associated with it. 
The danger is particularly great today 
because people are so worried about the 
increase in juvenile crime that they 
want to be given a clear-cut explana- 
tion of it. They expect the cause to be 
stated in black dnd white so that it can 
be identified and removed. For 
instance, someone who thinks— that 
juvenile delinquency could be reduced 
if adolescents went to church or joined 
youth organisations may cite in support 
Dr Ferguson’s findings: that the inci- 
dence of crime was appreciably higher 
among the non-churchgoers and those 
who were not Boy Scouts or members 
of similar organisations. But do these 
findings réally prove anything more 
than that the good boys go to church 
and the bad boys do not ? 


Dr Ferguson is, of course, fully aware 
of the limitations of his analysis. He 
says, apropos of poor performance at 
work and delinquency, that it is often 
difficult to say which is cart and .which 
is horse, and that a bad work record 
may simply reflect the innate personal 
qualities of the boy. But there are times 
when he, too, appears to believe that 
removal of an adverse environmental 
factor would of itself reduce juvenile 
crime, although on his own showing the 
delinquency rate among rehoused former 
slum-dwellers was as high as among 
boys still in the slums. 


It would be quite wrong to discuss 
the causes of delinquency as another 
aspect of the old argument of nature 
versus nurture. Most people today 
recognise that both are inextricably 
interwoven. Dr Ferguson’s analysis, 
and others like it, appear to be biased 
towards nurture simply because environ- 
mental factors «can be assessed more 
objectively than innate qualities—other 
than intelligence, and even in this 
respect Mr Gittins shows that unmodi- 
fied standard tests may not give an 
accurate assessment of a delinquent’s 
intelligence. In the context of the back- 
ward child, he says some wise things 
about the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency : : : 


A bright boy can cope with difficulties: 
a dull boy can succeed in a stable home, 
What of the very dull boy who is not 
mentally defective but who comes from 
the very unsatisfactory home ? By 
returning him we are setting him a-task 


beyond his powers. . . We have 
gradually developed at Aycliffe . the 
conviction that certain boys must be 
permanently regarded as wards of state. 

Some of our boys achieve it in a 
most undesirable way by becoming 
regular inmates of prisons. There is uo 
reason why wards of state shouki be 
regarded as useless or unpreductive. . . . 
Given a village community (e.g. on the 
Papworth principle) and opportunities of 
factory or rural employment suited te 
their capacity, most of these lads would 
probably settle down and make useful 
citizens. . . . The problem is not great 
in extent and could be solved by deter- 
mined action. It must be remembered 
that these boys are the potential parents 
of the approved school children of 
tomorrow. 


Film Personality 


Mr Rank, By Alan Wood. . Hodder and 
Stoughton. 288 pages. 20S. 


In its recent and useful survey of the 
British. film industry, PEP apologised at 
one point for an inevitable weakness of 
its approach : 


It is a fault of this short chronology 
that in concentrating on the men and 
mergers—the “kings and battles” of 
film history—there has been neither 
space nor mood to bring these men to 
life and let them be seen as individual 
personalities. 


This was an important proviso. Any 
historical and economic account of an 
industry that ignores the personal cic- 
ment is the weaker for doing so. But in 
the film industry, the personal factors 
have not infrequently been so strong as 
to chase ordinary economic considera- 
tions right out of the room. 


Mr Wood's readable story goes some 
way towards filling in these essential 
personal considerations. In form, it is 
a smoothly written, enlarged magazine 
profile—in the tradition of Colliers, 
perhaps, rather than of the New Yerker 
—amply decked with the anecdotes of 
which the film business supplies so 
flamboyant a stream. Many of the 
people whose names, themselves often 
exotic, have flashed in-and out of public 
view in the turbulent swirl-of film for- 
tunes are here shown, if not in the 
round, at least in bas-relief. Without 
some understanding of them the odd 
complex of artistry, commercialism, and 
national expression that lies behind 
British film production would indeed be 
incomprehensible. 


Mr Wood ‘is to some extent handi- 
capped in discussing the financial his- 
tory of the Rank Organisation by his 
own exuberantly admitted political pre- 
judices. As a vigorous Australian-born 
socialist, he likes Mr Rank personally, 
while disagreeing with him on “ almost 
every conceivable point.” This disagree- 
ment, but probably not the same liking, 
he extends to the City of London ; and 
on points where the City has taken issue 
with Mr Rank, Mr Wood blithely con- 
fesses himself “peculiarly unfitted to 
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discuss questions of business ethics.” 
This unfitness makes his analysis of. the 
economic pattern of the industry less 
convincing than his profile of Mr Rank 
—ithough equally entertaining. 


Picturesque Biography 
Alexander of Tunis. By Norman Hillson. 
WoH, Allen. 262 pages. 18s. 


The one good thing that can be said 
of the blundering wastefulness of the 
military methods of the first world war 
is that those younger battalion officers 
who survived their years in the trenches 
were to provide some of the most skilful 
and determined British commanders of 
the second war. Alexander, like Mont- 
gomery and Freyberg, was one of the 
few who were young enough, strong 
enough and lucky enough to emerge 
from the ordeals of the Western Front 
with their strength and resolution un- 
impaired. After Loos and the Somme, 
the ordeal of Dunkirk or the Western 
Desert or the retreat from Burma were 
relatively light burdens to suffer per- 
sonally. Even though the consequences 
of defeat would have been so much the 
greater, Lord Alexander carried his re- 
sponsibilities in them with an imper- 
turbability and calm which won 
admiration from Mr Churchill and from 
the ranks of the armies he commanded. 


The course of Lord Alexander’s life, 
from his boyhood in the County Tyrone 
mansion built by-his great-great-grand- 
father out of a fortune won in the East 
‘India Company’s service, through 
Harrow, to service with the Irish 
Guards in the first war, in the Baltic, 
Turkey and India in later years, and 
then to his great command—all this is 
faithfully set out. None of the pic- 
turesque details is omitted—such as the 
presence of Walter Monckton behind 
the stumps for Eton in the Eton v. 
Harrow match in which the future Field 
Marshal bowled with success in 1910. 
But there is little else beyond this faith- 
fulness for which one can commend the 
book. Mr Hillson makes no attempt to 
delve below the surface virtues of his 
hero, to examine the characteristics 
which made Lord Altrincham speak of 
“ something inscrutable ” about him, the 
“life of his own beyond his career, 
which very few are allowed to enter.” 
Nor does the author pose or examine the 
crucial decisions which it fell to Lord 
Alexander to make throughout his 
campaigns. He is, perhaps, very much 
a conventional figure ; but he is an out- 
standingly able one, and he surely does 
not merit quite such conventional bio- 
graphy as this. 


The Recovery of Man 


The Conduct of Life. By Lewis Mumford. 
Secker and Warburg. 342 pages. 218. 


In this summing up of a philosophy 
that has evolved through the last twenty 
years, Lewis Mumford offers the pro- 
gramme of a new humanism for the 
recovery of man, the unfinished animal ; 
the final stage of whose growth rests 
with himself—not solely determined, like 
that of other animals, by his biological 


past, but also controlled by his own 
plans for the future—and who in his 
realisation of death has added a new 
dimension to his life. For Mr Mumford 
does not agree with the prevalent view 
that man is an insignificant speck in a 
depersonalised universe, but believes 
that the universe itself is insignificant 
until the emergence of man, who inter- 
prets it. 


He further declares that by the false 
logic of religions God has been placed 
at the wrong end of the cosmic process, 
and instead of an all-powerful, all- 
knowing providence, he opposes a God 
who in the long process of time emerges 
from the universe “as the far-off event 
of creation and the. ultimate realisation 
of the person towards which creation 
seems to move.” ‘Thus he makes the 
Kingdom of God latent in nature, and 
man’s goal the enlargement and pro- 
jection of the province of the divine. 


Mr Mumford believes that the curse 
of the modern world is a monomaniac 
concentration on a limited~ order of 
truth; that acceptance of the scientifically 
verifiable as. the only basis for action, 
and insistence ‘on quantitative rather 
than qualitative benefits, have led to the 
tuning of men’s lives to the movement 
of a production belt over which they 
have no control, until they are faced 
with the paradox that their efforts after 
total security are propelling them 
towards total extermination. 


- We have heard this before. No one 
who is able to read and hear can remain 
in ignorance of the worldwide disintegra- 
tion of society. Most writers on the 
subject, whether erudite or popular, con- 
tent themselves with warning and 
admonition, but here a cure is proposed 
—the re-establishment of the primacy of 
the person. The grand human impera- 
tive is to foster life, to select higher 


forms of life; and to project further 


goals for life’s development: “As a 
species, man has a moral obligation to 
be intelligent, as well as an intellectual 
obligation to further his own moral and 
esthetic development.” Man is not born 
free ; his education is a slow induction 
into the possibilities of freedom. The 
new age will begin when a sufficient 
number of men and women in every 
land assume the burden they once sought 
to transfer to a single God-like man. 
This, for Mr Mumford, is the ultimate 
lesson of democracy. 


It is curious that his suggestions for 
the rebuilding of the self bear a close 
resemblance to the prospectus of an 
English public school, where character- 
building through co-operation, versa- 
tility, self-reliance, initiative and manual 
dexterity are considered on a par with 
scholarship; so that the traditional 
education of the “historical ruling 
classes ” whose lives Mr Mumford casti- 
gates as “ vapid, boring and flavourless ” 
embodies most of the points in his 
schema, while his regimen for auto- 
nomous development in the adult, by 
means of avoiding undue dependence on 
others, is so like what obtains in the 
normal household in Austerity Britain 
as to be almost a parody. 


This book is stimulating for its en- 
thusiasm and conviction, and the force- 


~ 
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ful presentation of old truths in a guig 
that might well arrest the present ycnera. 
tion. There can be little doubt that if 
the one-tenth of the world he pos: ulates 
would accept his programme and cop. 
sciously apply it, world morale woulg 
be immeasurably raised ; for Mr \ium. 
ford, its acceptance means the advance 
of mankind to a future of hitherto up. 
dreamt fulfilment, and its rejection 
means annihilation. Perhaps he is right, 


Educational Broadside 


Freedom and Authority-in Education, 
By G. H. Bantock. Faber. 
18s, 


It is a pity that Mr Bantock’s sym- 
posium of his earlier magazine articles 
belies the portentous title he has given 
them, for the subject is one well worthy 
of serious study. Exasperated by much 
contemporary educational theory and, in 
particular, by what he regards as an 
undue consideration for the varying 
needs of the human personality, he has 
discharged a ragged broadside of quasi- 
philosophical criticism. This is all very 
well in its way and is, indeed, a healthy 
example of the dialectical swing from 
excessive formalism to an overdose of 
freedom but its effect is marred by an 
apparent lack of contact with children— 
except as found in the text books studied 
earnestly by students in Departments of 
Education. Moreover his mentors, New- 
man, Arnold and Lawrence, are an odd 
trilogy ; for the first two knew about as 
much about small children as Aristotle 
knew about atomic physics and the last 
was an exhibitionist with a strong sense 
of social inferiority whose practical ex- 
perience of the class-room was extremely 
limited. Even if it be argued that their 
views were based on a@ priori assump- 
tions or that—in Newman’s case—he 
spoke for the accumulated wisdom of 
centuries, it was surely unwise to ignore 
the social and economic conditions that 
provided the setting for their educational 
thinking. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to Mr Bantock to 
complain that his views are largely nega- 
tive. His criticism of the current con- 
centration on means rather than ends is 
not only valid but written with a 
sprightly vigour and, occasionally, his 
rolling periods are interrupted by asides 
with which, like all competent lecturers, 
he enlivens an otherwise polysyllabic 
discourse. But the reader who endures 
to the final pages will be disappointed 
to discover that the only authority Mr 
Bantock can quote as a sanction is the 
authority of the subject and the authority 
of the teacher, and the latter is described 
both as “a representative of the human 
heritage and the human tradition” and 
as “the representative of something be- 
yond himself.” Mr Bantock must have 
been fortunate in his contacts with the 
profession. And what does he mean 
by asserting that there is “an authority 
inherent in the various aspects of human 
knowledge” except possibly in mathe- 
matics and the more elementary stages 
of natural science ? Let him listen to 
the conflicting “ authorities ” in any one 
school when anything requiring opinion 
rather than a recital of facts forms the 
subject matter of the pupils’ labours. 


212 pages, 
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What Age did they build for? 


Who could have foreseen in 1884 that the Age of 
the stately homes of England would vanish so 
soon. With confident faith, the landowners of 
those spacious days ordered solidity on a grand 
scale—and with equal good faith, Cubitts built 
great mansions which still stand today, timeless 
tributes to craftsmanship and integrity. Bryanston, 
now a famous school, is one, whilst a modern 
example of traditional Cubitts work can be seen 


in the London University Senate House. Within 


Now as in the past . a 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE WESTMINSTER SWr 
LONDON «+ LIVERPUOL + SCOTLAND © NEWCASTLE : OVERSEAS 


these buildings the wisdom of the past is handed 
down to succeeding generations—with these 
buildings is handed on a tradition of fine work- 


manship and service. 
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Delivering 


Washington, D.C. 


UTUMN is no longer only the “ season of mists and 

mellow fruitfulness.”. It is now also the time when 
officials of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation get down 
to some sharp fighting on the size and weight of the military 
burdens which their various countries can be expected to bear 
during the coming year. This year it is also the season when 
the politicians and the generals must decide once and for 
all whether the military goals set at Lisbon for 1952, for 50 
divisions and 4,000 aircraft in Western Europe, will in 
essence be reached before the year is out. It is a time not 
of mellow but of nervous reflection, for it involves some- 
thing far more difficult than resolute opposition to a com- 
mon enemy—an almost Marxist degree of self criticism and 
justification om the part of the fourteer members of the 
Atlantic Council. 


Caught between the demands of the generals for the 
forces that, on military considerations alone, are considered 
essential for the defence of Europe, and the plaints of finance 
ministers and Cabinets that rearmament is imposing too heavy 
a burden on their countries, the natural tendency for Euro- 
pean officials in Nato is to look for a whipping boy in order 
to excuse the failure to meet the Lisbon goals fully this year, 
and to explain why it will be difficult, for some countries 
at least, to achieve as large forces next year as they had hoped. 
The natural tendency is to blame the shorfcomings of 
American military aid to Europe. If the United States had 
made good on its promised deliveries of aircraft and ecuip- 
ment, it-’s argued both officially and in discreetly inspired 
articles in the European press, the European members of 
Nato would have been able to fulfil their commitments. 


Like many arguments, this one suffers from displacement 
in time: what was true a year or more ago is advanced as 
being true today. The Military Assistance Programme got 
under way at the beginning of 1950 as a trickle of arms which 
became increasingly erratic as the demands of the Korean 
war burst upon the Department of Defence later in the same 
year. Even in November, 1951, Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
Preparedness Committee could report (with greater accu- 
racy than has been contained in most of its windmill attacks 
on the Defence Department) that 

requirements for military aid to European countries were 

established and schedules for deliveries adopted even before 

the outbreak of the Korean war. Actual deliveries, however, 
fell far short of these schedules. . . . When the original 
schedules broke down, thé Office of Military Assistance found 

a simple sclution to the problem. It merely established new 

schedules-which provided for smaller shipments to Nato 

countries. tee ; ; 

This is no longer true today. Until about six months ago 
defence officials at the Pentagon were labouring to balance, 
mostly out of stocks left over from the last war, the demands 
of the Korean fighting with America’s obligations to its Nato 
allies. Thanks partly to the fact that supplies are at last 
beginning to flow steadily through the rearmament pipeline, 
and partly to the fact that the Korean theatre has not lately 
been consuming ‘large supplies of equipment, the rate of 
delivery to the Nato countries has increased sharply. For 
instance, by the end of March the United States had shipped 


the Arms 


only 9,000 tanks and 34,000: other vehicles under the military 
aid programme, but by the end of July it had shipped a 
cumulative total of 13,400 tanks and nearly 70,000 other 
vehicles and the rate of delivery in August and September 
has risen more steeply still. In the last quarter of 1951 
$356 million worth of equipment was shipped to Europe, 
which receives about 70 per cent of all military aid ; in the 
second quarter of 1952 $610 million worth was shipped. 


With the output of aitcraft now running at 800 a month 
and expected to rise to over 900 a month by the end of the 
year, there is little reason to question the judgment. of 
Pentagon officials that there are now more aircraft available 
for delivery to European air forces than there are trained 
aircrews to receive them. Similarly, now that a defect in the 
turret mechanism of the M47 tank has been rectified, there 
is a substantial flow of tanks. There are still, however, many 
gaps in the programme. Electronic equipment is short, since 
no way has been found of speeding up its manufacture, and 
there is a long lag between the time a Nato country requests 
a certain kind of radio or radar set and its delivery. For 
reasons of morale, certain weapons and aircraft have been 
delivered without all the accessories needed if they are to be 
used. The true effect of the steel strike last summer will 
begin to show in the middle of the coming winter when the 


stocks of components manufactured before the strike have 
been used up. 


* 


But the Pentagon is prepared to maintain against all comers 
that in none of the 2§ divisions which the Lisbon plan 
envisaged as being fully mobilised by the end of this year 
is there now a first-line unit which cannot reach its full 
strength because of lack of equipment which the United 
States has contracted to supply. If the Lisbon target is not 
reached, and it will not be, it is for other reasons. It is true 
that this assertion from the Pentagon is slightly disingenuous, 
since it does not cover the case of the 25 reserve divisions 
which are also supposed to be in a position to mobilise 
within three to thirty days of an emergency. For these, 
there is still considerable leeway to be made up in the pro- 
vision of American equipment. But personal observation 
shows that there is probably more equipment for training 
purposes available to a British territorial battalion or division 
than to its equivalent in the National Guard of the United 
States, where many units have been reduced almost to the 
“ broomstick and pike” stage in order to meet the demands 
of Korea and Europe. 


The need to put flesh on the bones of Nato’s skeleton 
army is at present concerning the planners in both Washing- 
ton and Paris. There is no virtue in having 25 or nearly 25 
mobilised divisions in Western Europe if there is nothing to 
fall back on. Not only must the reserve divisions in Europe 
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be adequately equipped but a network of corps, army and 
theatre reserves of equipment must be built up in Europe to 
keep the existing forces in action in the event of war. It is 
to this purpose that a large proportion of the next year’s 
supply of American military aid must be devoted. For this 
reason it is clear that, when it has completed its autumnal 
wrestling with next year’s military targets, the Atlantic 
Council will not need to demand nearly as great an increase 
in the number of divisions and airwings for 1953 over 1952 
as it had to do for the Nato forces this year compared with 
last year. The public statements made by Generals Bradley 
and Ridgway during the past week, that progress in atomic 
weapons has not diminished the need for foot soldiers, seem 
designed to counteract any false sense of relaxation which 
might arise from this change. 


In a sense, Britain and Europe have reason to be grateful 
for the fact that American military aid got off to a slow start 
since otherwise it is doubtful whether the idea of “ offshore 
procurement,” which is coming to play a more and more 
important part in the whole idea of American aid, would 
ever have been born. Conceived originally as a plan for 
manufacturing spare parts and accessories te American equip- 
ment, it is now being used to broaden the “ mobilisation 
base” and to manufacture tanks and aircraft which could 
not have been financed out of domestic budgets. But if 
American tanks had been more readily forthcoming earlier 
this year, Britain would not have been able to sell its Cen- 
turion tanks to Holland and Denmark for dollars and, if the 
American programme for fighter aircraft had been up to 
schedule, the British Swift and the French Mystére would 
have been regarded with a less sympathetic eye by the Pen- 
tagon’s purchasing experts. Yet offshore procurement, which 
will amount to about $1 billion in the current fiscal year, is 
the largest and most direct contribution to the concept of 
“trade rather than aid” that the American Government is 
capable of making at the moment, and it has the added advan- 
tage that it can be applied with most emphasis to the two 
countries, Britain and France, which have the worst dollar 
problem of any of the European countries. 


Ceesar’s Running Mate 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA] 


DILEMMAS which might baffle the most accomplished poli- 
ticlan have been the lot of General Eisenhower ever since 
he stepped on the political stage four months ago. The latest 
is the discovery, just as his crusade against corruption was 
reaching its climax, that his own running mate, Senator 
Nixon of California, has, during the last two years, supple- 
mented his substantial expense allowance as a Senator from 
a fund established by businessmen in his native state. Sena- 
tor Nixon may have done nothing illegal. But many sup- 
porters of the Republican cause were as dismayed as 
the Democrats were delighted to find that one of their 
crusaders had been imprudent enough to incur even a shadow 
of suspicion, Some felt he should resign from his candidacy; 
unprecedented though this would be. This has widened 
the gulf between General Eisenhower’s own supporters and 
the professionals of Senator Taft, who loudly insist that 
Senator Nixon has done nothing wrong. Some $75,000 was 
spent this week to enable him to put his case to the country 
on television and radio, which he did so effectively that there 
is apparently no longer any question of his resignation. 
Senator Nixon’s defence, apart from his indignation at a 
“Jeftist smear,” is that none of the money went into his own 
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pocket, but that all of it went on postage, clerical expenses, 
and other costs of keeping his name before the voters 'n the 
second largest state. Senators from big states are civen 
handsome official allowances—Mr Nixon’s was over $6: 000 
a year—and are not encouraged to regard politics as a pan. 
time occupation, as are members of the House of Commons, 
In fact many Senators and Congressmen do supplement ‘heir 
government incomes in one way or another. Mr \ixon 
contends, furthermore, that there is a distinction bei ween 
official and politica! expenses, and that the tax-payer should 
not be asked to meet thelatter. The politically fastidious 
may not feel that this argument quite meets the difficulty thar 
these who pay the piper often expect to call the tune. But 
Senator Nixon’s case is certainly not unique, and the law on 
political contributions is so unrealistic and out-of-date that 
it is often difficult to draw the line between proper and 
improper conduct. 


A more experienced:and self-reliant politician than Gencral 
Eisenhower might have acted, in this crisis, without waiiing 
for the response to Mr Nixon’s broadcast, and thus avoided 
the appearance of putting political expediency before the 
merits of the case. But to the professional politicians, the 
Main question is whether Mr Nixon’s usefulness has been 
impaired and, in particular, whether he can still be relied 
upon to carry the important state of California for the 
Republicans. This was one of the reasons why he was 
chosen, though his youth, the fact that he is one of the new 
generation of ex-servicemen, and his vigilance and success 
on the anti-Communist front at home all helped. With 
Senator Nixon on the team, General Eisenhower had not 
expected to have to do much campaigning in California. 


* 


Although California has a Republican Governor and both 
its Senators are Republican, it has gone Democratic in the 
last six presidential elections. Even before his present 
troubles, therefore, Mr Nixon laboured under handicaps. 
One is the fact that registered Democrats outnumber re¢)s- 
tered Republicans in the state by about 1 million. Even 
so popular and bi-partisan a leader as Governor Warren 
failed to win it for the Republicans when he was their vice- 
presidential candidate in 1948, although the Wallace Pro- 
gressives deprived the Democrats of 190,000 votes. The 
Republican total was 1,895,000, the Democratic 1,913,000. 
Another of Mr Nixon’s difficulties is the split within his own 
party in the staté, roughly between the conservatives of the 
south, from which the Senator comes, and the Warren pro- 
gressives in the north. Mr Nixon himself lacks experience 
in state politics. 

Party lines are not solid in California, where local offices 
are filled on a non-partisan basis and candidates for national 
state offices are allowed to seek, and often secure, the 
nominations of both major parties. Governor Warren 2nd 
Senator Knowland, both of whom came up through the 
Republican ranks, have only succeeded in remaining in office 
by winning the support of registered Democrats through 1)is 
practice of “ cross-filing.” Mr Nixon must also attract 
Democratic votes, but he must keep his Republican following 
intact too, and what supporters of Governor Warren consider 
the Senator’s disloyalty before the Republican convention 
has cost him a voice of authority in the Republican state 
organisation. Mr Nixon, an ardent supporter of the General 
although he was a member of the Warren delegation, ques- 
tioned 20,000 of his constituents about their second choice 
for the presidential nomination. The results, strongly favou'- 
ing the General, were allowed to leak out and damayed 
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Governor Warren’s chances as a compromise candidate. 
Such tactics still rankle, but Governor Warren has supported 
Mr Nixon in the campaign, and national attacks on their 
Senator may help to close the Republican rariks in California, 


To develop a state-wide following, and make himself 
better known, Senator Nixon has resorted to short-cuts. He 
has relied om am extensive public relations programme, to 
an extent never before used ; lavish posters, extensive mail- 
ings to individual voters, and well-timed feature stories in 
the national glossy magazines have emphasised the Senator’s 
homespun background in the citrus belt section of southern 
California, his Quaker faith, his success in college, ant his 
carcer in the Navy. Such personal campaigns require heavy 
financial backing. © Senator Nixon, who is now only 39, 
entered politics by becoming the hand-picked candidate of 
a group of. business leaders in his home town of Whittier, to 
run against a New Deal representative, Mr Voorhis. The 
personable and eloquent young lawyer and ex-serviceman 
won the committees’ immediate approval, and went on to win 
the election. He was re-elected to the House in 1948, and in 
1950 ran for the Senate, defeating the Democratic candidate, 
Representative. Helen Gahagan Douglas. 


In all of these campaigns Senator Nixon’s managers have 
stressed his role as a pursuer of subversives. His success, as 
a member of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
in bringing Mr Alger Hiss to justice has been told over and 
over again, and recorded for broadcasting with full regard to 
all the dramatic and bizarre details of the case. In each 


campaign it has been insistently implied that Mr Nixon’s ~ 


opponent was indifferent, if not actually sympathetic, to 
Communist infiltration. The instances in which Mrs 
Douglas’s votes in Congress coincided with the Communist 


line were stressed ; those in which they did not were over- 
looked. 


* 


This year, Mr Nixon’s campaign managers, who include 
some of the most successful public relations counsel in the 
most public relations-minded part of the country, hope that 
their candidate can continue to run against “ Communism 
and corruption,” and make it unnecessary to air his rigidly 
conservative voting record, which might alienate independent 
and Democratic voters. Senator Nixon was a framer of the 
Mundt-Nixon anti-subversive Bill of 1948, later incorporated 
in the McCarran Act. On corruption, he has favoured free- 
ing grand juries from political control and he advocated the 
resignation of the chairmen of both the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees last winter when both were 
under scrutiny for using their influence to secure govern- 
ment loans for favoured clients—a precedent now being 
brought to his attention. 


On other issues, Mr Nixon and his managers are reticent, 
though his voting record contrasts sharply with that of Mr 
Sparkman, the Democratic vice-presidential. candidate, and 
the voters are thus offered a clear-cut choice. In the foreign 
field both are internationalists, though Mr Nixon has adopted 
the orthodox Republican attitude of accusing the Administra- 
tion of “losing” China and bringing on the Korean war 
without being willing to win it. At one time he advocated 
Audantic Union and he has. supported the United Nations. 
But on domestic issues he has almost unfailingly repre- 
sented the conservative element in California, voting for 
exemption from the anti-trust laws for railways, against 
forcing businessmen to accept lower prices, to i: ~ttege 
housin programmes, against government development 
hydro-eleaaall resources, and for ownership. by the states, 
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rather than by the federal government, of underwater oil. 
He was one of the original framers of the Hartley Bill, which 
became part of the controversial Taft-Hartley labour law. 
With justice, the organiser of Mr Nixon’s fund commended 
him as the “best sa'esman against socialism .. . and gov- 
ernment control.” 

Mr Nixon’s strongest financial support comes from indus- 
trial, utility, and oil interests in southern California, most of 
which find the brand of Republicanism popular in the north 
and symbolised by Governor Warren too liberal. His problem 
is to capture the independent and centre vote. Seasoned 
observers think he will do this in southern California, but 
that his chances in the rest of the state are not bright enough 
to warrant any confident claims. Only if the campaign is 
centred on the Communist issue is it likely that Senator 
Nixon can deliver to the Republicans any substantial number 
of votes from the trade unionists, young voters and habitual 
“floaters ” who make up so much of the electorate in the 
valley towns and bay cities of the state. : 


American Notes 


Stevenson’s Seminars 


Governor Stevenson’s treatment for the voters—a few 
witty exercises at the Republicans’ expense to limber up 
his audience, followed by deep massage of a particular 
political issue—has the rival doctors worried. ‘They are 
claiming that the Governor’s light touch shows him to be a 
quack unable to take politics seriously. It is an argument 
that would carry greater weight if the Republican candidate 
were offering more effective prescriptions, but General Eisen- 
hower seldom recommends specific cures for the critical 
national illnesses he diagnoses. Vague generalities are well 
suited to short talks at the railway whistle stops where the 
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General has been received with great enthusiasm, but some- 
thing more detailed is needed in major speeches. 


The only occasion recently on which the General has pro- 
vided something more was when he addressed the American 
Federation of Labour. But.he had no hope of winning this 
audience, however constructively he might discuss its com- 
plaints and however attentively it might listen, unless he 
repudiated the Taft-Hartley Act, and he could go no further 
than to agree that it should be amended. This was once Mr 
Stevenson’s position, but now he is for complete repeal, one 
of the few concessions he seems to have made to political 
expediency, and one which has gained him the formal 
endorsement of the AFL, the first time that its convention 
has supported a presidential candidate officially. 


So far in his series of seminars for voters Mr Stevenson 
has dealt, in an open-minded and creative way, with foreign 
policy, Communism, atomic problems, inflation and the 
South. In picking up this, his party’s hottest potato, at 
Richmond, Virginia, he gave one of his most effective dis- 
plays of courage and imagination. Refusing to yield an inch 
on the question of federal guarantees for Negro civil rights, 
Mr Stevenson recommended that the question be dealt with 
by reason, not by recrimination. Reason showed that minority 
tensions were basically an economic and cultural problem 
and one that had been fostered by Republican prejudice and 
pride. It was the Republicans, he insisted, who had turned 
the South into a colony of the North and it was the Democrats 
who were reuniting it with the nation, which as a result was 
seeing “ the richest flowering of a great region” it had ever 
witnessed. 


In his effort to induce the South to turn this resurgent 
vitality to the political as well as the intellectual and economic 
benefit of the rest of the country, Mr Stevenson paid special 
tribute to southern statesmanship and talents for government. 
One southern statesman, however, Governor Byrnes of South 
Carolina, once a leading member of both Mr Roosevelt’s and 
Mr Truman’s Administrations, had just shown that with him 
personal resentment came first, by declaring that he would 
vote for General Eisenhower. He had been dithering for a 
long time and South Carolina is unlikely to follow his lead. 
The Republican chances are better in the other states, Texas 
and Louisiana, whose Democratic Governors have also 
deserted to the General. 


Locked Out 


Mr Charles Chaplin, who has made generations laugh 
and cry, and has often been locked out on the screen, is in 
danger of being locked out in real earnest. No sooner was 
he on the high seas, on his way to visit England, his native 
country, than the Attormey General, Mr McGranery, 
announced that there would be 4n investigation to determine 
his fitness to be readmitted to the United States. As an 
alien, despite his forty years’ residence, Mr Chaplin has no 
automatic right to re-enter the country. The re-entry permit 
granted to him is merely proof of residence. 


Mr Chaplin, who is well provided with expensive legal 
advice, can hardly have walked into the trap with his eyes 
shut. For years there have been murmurs of resentment at 
his refusal to become a citizen‘of a country which has treated 
him handsomely. He has often been accused of subversive 
associations, though he has always denied being a member 
of the Communist party. The paternity suit he lost in 1944 
left an ugly taste in many mouths—moral turpitude is a 
cause for exclusion, though apparently not the one on which 
Mr McGranery expects to rely. 


If the Department of Justice has the evidence its spokes- 
men claim of Mr Chaplin’s association with Communist-front 
organisations, it need not have waited for him to turn his 
back before launching its thunderbolt. Indeed, under the 
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McCarran Internal Security Act it is mandatory for the 
Attorney General to deport any alien who at any time has 
joined a “ subversive organisation.” Mr McGranery himself 
quite possibly relishes bringing to a head a long investiga. 
tion, proving himself a new broom after Senator McCarran’s 
heart, and providing an answer of sorts to the Republican 
charge that the Administration is sympathetic to subversives, 
It is more difficult to imagine that Mr Truman would have 
any enthusiasm for such a case, unless he’ imagines that the 
attention it would command might help to rally public 
opinion and halt the wearing away of the rights of resident 
aliens by the Security Act and the more recent Immigration 
Act. Most liberals consider that the powers of deportation 
and’exclusion of aliens given*by these laws to the Attorney 
General are a serious danger to civil liberties. The inquiry may 
come to nothing, or be dropped by the new Administration. 
If it is not, Mr Caaplin, who has friends and wealth to fight 
his battle, and a welcome elsewhere if he loses, may yet 
have an opportunity to strike a blow for the dispossessed 
with whom he has such sympathy. 


* * * 


Coal’s Next. Hurdle 


Where Mr John L. Lewis is concerned nothing ever 
happens as expected, at least not as other people expected. 
Last week’s unexpected development was the settlement of 
the coal dispute just as a work stoppage was about to begin 
in the northern fields, which produce nearly half the country’s 
soft (bituminous) coal. The northern operators, it had been 
reported, had littke objection to a strike which would reduce 
the excessive stock of coal above ground, but at the last 
moment they seem to have decided that, since they would 
have to accept Mr Lewis’s terms sooner or later, it might as 
well be sooner. The terms in their turn were unexpectedly 
straightforward, without the complication of a share-the-work 
scheme or even of shorter hours. There were two main 
clauses: an additional 10 cents for every ton mined to go to 
the welfare fund, bringing the total contribution up to 40 
cents a ton, and an increase of $1.90 in the basic daily wage 
of $16.35. 


_IN THE SOFT COAL MINES 
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They are less than the thickness of a 
child’s: wrist, these underwater telegraph 
cables that link five continents. They do 
not seem elaborate, consisting as they do of 
copper conducting wire, insulated by gutta 
percha, bedded in jute, sheathed in 
galvanised steel. Their average diameter is 
barely an inch. But they carry in complete 
security the messages entrusted to 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. for passing 
between the“United Kingdom, the Com- 
monwealth and many foreign countries. 
There are 155,000 miles of them down on 
the sea bed, more than half of the world’s 
total of submarine cables. 

The traffic load they have to carry is 
heavy and there are times when their 
capacity is fully occupied even though 
transmission can be made at speeds up to 
150 words a minute in both directions 
simultaneously. Nothing stops the flow; 


part of Britain’s Business. . . 


— 


if a cable link is interrupted, a wireless link 
takes over. Continuity of service is 
anaintained through the world-wide chains 
of Cable & Wireless stations by a staff 
whose professional pride it is to see that 
“ the message gets through ”’. 

The Cable & Wireless system is 
extensive and its links are varied. It 
includes 195 wireless circuits for tele- 
graphy, telephony and phototelegraphy. 
Twenty-five of them were new last year. 
There are twenty-three coast wireless 
stations: there are eight cable ships. 

In the face of ever rising costs of 
labour and materials the Company has 
made solid progress in extending Britain’s 
incoming and outgoing communications. 
Its operations in foreign countries are 
earning money for Britain, and further 
extensions are proposed. Cable & Wireless 
Ltd. are part of Britain’s Business. 
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than the coal operators in the south, where the industry is 


doing even less well than in the north, say they can pay 


without being forced out of business altogether ; neverthe 

it seems likely that they too will come to an agreement before 
October 1st, the deadline for a strike in their area. But 
Mr Lewis has another hurdle to get over before he has won 
this year’s wage race: the agreement must still be approved 
by the new Wage Stabilisation Board. It will also be a 
hurdle for the board, its first, and the decision will be nearly 
as important for its future as was the steel’ ruling which 
brought its predecessor down. 


The new board has power only to make recommendations, 
not to intervene in labour disputes, but if it decides against 
the coal settlement and if its recommendation is accepted 
by the Economic Stabiliser, it will be responsible for a labour 
dispute—a coal strike. For this reason the board will try 
to find-reasons, as it is permitted to do, why the coal miners 
are entitled to special consideration. The board can hardly 
approve the increase if it adheres strictly to the standards it 
has set for itself. Its basic regulations permit a wage rise 
of 10 per cent over January, 1950, and a further cost-of- 
living rise, about 6 per cent at the moment, equal to the rise 
in the consumers’ price index since January, 1951. The 
miners had an increase of about 4 per cent in March, 1950, 
but they had been striking for it off and on for months and, 
for stabilisation purposes, it will probably be regarded as 
having been granted in 1949. But in January, .1951, coal 
miners’ wages went up another 20 cents an hour, just about 
the permitted 10 per cent. This leaves Mr Lewis with only 
6 per cent in hand, a good deal less than the latest rise. 


* * * 


Trimming Sails in Massachusetts 


A gust of indignation swept Massachusetts, the Bay 
State, early this month, just before the primary elections 
in which members of both parties chose their candidates. 
The Federation of. Taxpayers Associations, poring over the 
statute books, discovered an amendment to the Retirement 
Act, adopted this year by a Republican Senate, and Demo- 
cratic lower house, and signed by the Democratic Governor, 
which increased pensions for state legislators. It also related 
them to the highest salary earned in public office of any 
kind, a provision which would have entitled the controversial 
Mr James Curley, who sat in the legislature fifty years ago 
and has since sat in the Governor’s chair as well as the 
federal penitentiary, to a pension of $12,000 a year. The 
scandal was a much-needed windfall for Mr Herter, the 
Republican who is running against Governor Dever for the 
governorship. He forced Mr Dever to call a special session 
and the legislators sat up into, the small hours of election 
morning to repeal their ill-advised generosity. 


In the primary, not many more than the usual quota of 
sitting members were turned out, but the incident seems to 
have damped the enthusiasm of his own party for Governor 
Dever. He could not be defeated, as he was running 
unopposed for the nomination, but he did not do nearly 
as well as Mr John Kennedy, the Democrat who is hoping 
to displace Senator Lodge. It is for Mr Kennedy’s sake, 
rather than for the virtually certain sixteen electoral votes 
of Massachusetts, that Governor Stevenson recently cam- 
paigned in the state, twitting ‘General Eisenhower, where 
Irish Catholic votes are so important, with his admiration 
for Cromwell. Massachusetts has faithfully supported the 


Democratic candidate for the Presidency ever since 1928, 


although its two present Senators are Republicans. 


General Eisenhower is expected next month, and there is 
talk of his winding up his campaign in Boston, though it is 
the most solidly Democratic of the big cities. This would 
be a pleasant expression of his gratitude to Senator Lodge, 
whose efforts helped to win the General the nomination at 
Chicago. Until General Eisenhower’s reconciliation with 
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Senator Taft, there had been fears that Senator Lodge would 
pay for his enthusiasm ; diehard Taftites were threatening 
to vote Democratic, or not to vote at all. Senator Lodge, 
a liberal, has long been at odds with Senator Taft on foreign 
and domestic issues, but he was reduced to promising that, 
if he were re-elected, he would not make a second effort (he 
failed in 1949) to take the chairmanship of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee away from Mr Taft. He has 
explained that he was not “ against Taft, only for Ike.” 
Senator Lodge is too progressive for Mr Kennedy’s New 
Deal record to tell and, unless there is a Stevenson lands|ide 
in the state, Mr Lodge may hang on. But Mr Kennedy has 
the advantage that, as the son of a prominent Catholic family 


‘(his father was once the Ambassador to Great Britain’. he 


may win away some of the Catholic votes which Senator 
Lodge, though a Protestant, has secured in the past. 


* ‘ * * 


Wolf in Wool’s Clothing 


American wool growers, alarmed by the inroads which 
the new man-made fibres threaten to make in their traditional 
markets, have asked the Federal Trade Commission to 
examine their rivals’ claims that the new fabrics “ outwear 
and outperform” wool. do not even concede that 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery ; they would like 
to prevent the makers of the new synthetics from using names 
such as worsted, a practice which they consider deceives and 
confuses the public, Some spokesmen for the synthetic 
industry are willing to admit that enthusiasm for the new 
“ miracle ” fibres has, on occasion, out-run the facts. But 
on the whole they feel that their claims, particularly for the 
“engineered” blends of synthetics with wool and cotton, 
are well justified. 

Wool has yet to share the reviving demand for textiles, 
which, as retailers and consumers exhaust the stocks accumu- 
lated in 1950 and 1951, is encouraging rayon and cotton 
plants to reopen and work longer hours. The Department 
of Agriculture believes better times for wool are also coming. 
But the wool growers are afraid that in the long run the new 
fibres will establish themselves in the carpet and men’s 
clothing fields as firmly as they are now settled in women’s 
clothing. Blends of Orlon and cotton appeared this spring 
on Fifth Avenue in light-weight men’s suits, which it was 
claimed kept their sharp crease through innumerable tubbings 
and needed only the occasional touch of an iron. Blends 
of wool and Orlon, the du Pont Company’s latest test- 
tube fabric, are on the market this autumn in men’s suits. 


' The American Woollen Company, the last great stronghoid 


of all-wool, revealed, after a disappointing fall in earnings, 
that it has surrendered and will make blends of wool and 
Orlon for the civilian clothing industry ; it has long done so 
for the military. 

Competition from the new fibres is restrained today by 
their cost and limited supply. But commercial plants are 
replacing the pilot-plants of yesterday. The government, 
which is giving tax concessions to encourage the expansion 
of nylon, the only man-made fibre which the armed forces 
want in quantities greater than can be provided at_present, 
turned down virtually all applications makers of the 
“miracle ” fibres. A government spokesman noted that most 
of the $177 million worth of new plants concerned were 
already under construction in any case. - 

Wool growers are not only threatened from one direction. 
This autumn “ all-the-year-round ” cottons, which have the 
appearance, though not the warmth, of wool and the bright 
ness and washability of cotton, are making headway in the 
shops. And the invention of a tufting machine has produced 
cotton carpets which look like wool, even though they may 
not wear so well, and are considerably cheaper. It is not 
surprising that wool growers, in a year when military demand 
has fallen off, are anxious to it every advantage which 
the tariff and the “ Buy American” Act give them. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS — 
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Kashmir Seen from Karachi 


(From Our Correspondent in Pakistan) 


a {2 Kashmir dispute, nearly five years old, now returns 
igain to the agenda of the Security Council with Dr 
Graham’s report of his failure to achieve an agreement. His 
paticnt—perhaps too patient—attempts at mediation broke 
down for the same reasons as before: India would not 
agree to his proposals on either the strength of the forces 
to be maintained on both sides in the state or the induction 
of the plebiscite administrator. Eighteen months have been 
wasted, for it is evident that no progress whatsoever has 
been made since Dr Graham was appointed by the Security 
Council resolution of March 30, 1951. Moreover, the delay 
has been detrimental to Pakistan, for during the intervening 
period India has continued to consolidate its hold over the 
better part of the state. The so-called Constituent Assembly 
of Kashmir has, in defiance of the Security Council, resolved 
on accession to India, Mr Nehru has been able to claim that 
that accession is complete, and Sheikh Abdullah has had 
time to enhance the popularity of his administration by social 


reforms. 


[t has of course been clear, to Pakistan if not to the world, 
that playing for time has been an integral and important part 
of India’s whole policy in regard to the dispute. Mr Nehru, 
or those speaking to his brief, said “No” to the United 
Nations Commission’s arbitration proposal of August, 1949, 
though it was endorsed by President Truman and Mr Attlee 
and accepted by Pakistan. He said “No” to General 
McNaughton’s proposals of December, 1949, which Pakistan 
again accepted. He said “ No™ to Sir Owen Dixon’s scheme 
in July, 1950, though Pakistan was at least prepared to dis- 
cuss this, He said “No” in January, 1951, to the three 
alternative proposals put forward by the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers at the London conference, all of which were 
pe by Pakistan, And now he has said “No” to Dr 
sranam, 


Counsels of Despair 


One thing at least is now certain, and that is that there 
is no place for any further attempts at negotiation or media- 
tion. The Security Council can no longer postpone the evil 
day of decisive action. It has become fashionable, both in 
Karachi and elsewhere, to say pessimistically that the 
Security Council can and will do nothing. A pronouncement 
by Mr Daultana, the young and ambitious Chief Minister of 
the Punjab, is typical of the Pakistani attitude. He urged that 
the Pakistan Government should sever its connection with the 
United Natiots without further ado, on the ground that that 
body is dominated by the Anglo-American bloc which will 
hever see justice done at the éxpense of India. 


Bur is there need for any such counsel of despair at this 
Stage ? After all, very substantial headway was made by the 
deliberations of the Security Council in March, 1951 ; the 
resolution adopted on that occasion committed it to call upon 
the parties to accept arbitration upon all outstanding points 
of diference im the event of their discussions with the United 

avions representative failing to result in full agreement. 
Presumably the Council will not retreat from this position, 
and there is no, reason to believe that the governments of the 
om LS ae to ae = During ~ 

emorable te Sir Gladwyn J representative 0 

the United Kingdom, urged, with the support of the repre- 


sentative of the United States, that arbitration in the fovm 
proposed could not in any way act to the detriment of the 
Government of India’s rights and responsibilities. “ Indeed,” 
he added, “in a matter such as this, where an international 
agreement exists between two governments, it seems to us to 
be the only right course to accept arbitration on differences 
concerning its interpretation and application.” Assuming, 
therefore, that the Security Council proceeds according to 
plan, we must expect Pakistan to agree to the proposed arbi- 





tration (for it has always welcomed the idea) and India to 
refuse. What comes next? The general belief seems to be 
that the Security Council will simply fold up, as far as this 
dispute is concerned, and lapse into impotence. The ulti- 
mate result might well be war between Pakistan and India. 

As a matter of fact, this must be one of the simplest dis- 
putes ever to come before the Security Council. No question 
of the merits of the claims of India and Pakistan is, properly 
speaking, at issue, for both sides have accepted, re- 
peatedly declared themselves in favour of, the proposition 
that the future of Kashmir shall be decided by a plebiscite. 
All that the Council has to do is to perform the mechanical 
task of ensuring a fair plebiscite under United Nations’ super- 
vision. This involves, as Sir Gladwyn Jebb emphasised in 
the March, 1951, session, the removal or disbandment of the 
military forces of all interested parties and their replacement 
by United Nations’ forces which can have no imterest to 
sway the vote either way. “As a principle,” he said, “ this 
seems to us so axiomatic that we can hardly believe that it 
will not be accepted by the Council and by those immediately 
concerned » 


Indian and Pakistani forces on both sides 
line. Pakistan in any case could hardly be expected to take 
the opportunity of invading Kashmir just when it had 
achieved its objective of securing fair conditions for a free 
plebiscite. If India refuses to accept arbitration on these 
comparatively minor disagreements on matters leading up-to 
the plebiscite, the Security Council will have to prove its - 
hath Gal ash Gemaly. 
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Blue Print for Europe's 
Constitution 


Tue ad hoc constituent assembly that is to draw up a federal 
constitution for the six European countries belonging to the 
Coal and Steel Community and the proposed Defence Com- 
munity met this week for the first time and appointed a small 
working group to get down-to business immediately. In 
drafting a constitution for a European political authority, it 
will be breaking new ground ; but as the accompanying chart 
shows (in simplified form) the road to European co-operation 
and integration is already thickly studded with organisations 
of different shapes and sizes, and of various capabilities and 
potentialities. They range from the Council of Europe, with 
its purely advisory functions, to the Defence Community (not 
yet actually in being) whose proposed common budget will— 
quite apart from its military provisions—make a definite 
inroad into the national sovereignty of member-states. 


The relations between these organisations are equally 
varied. In the case of the Atlantic Council and the organs 
of the Defence Community, for instance, close links are 
formally provided in the treaty setting up the EDC, In other 
cases, more informal links are provided by the submission of 
reports from one body to another ; and in other cases, still 
more tenuous links are formed by partial or wholly common 
membership. Between the Atlantic Council and the OEEC 
quite an important connection exists through the provision 
of background information for the Council by the OEEC’s 
economic experts. 


In adding yet another to the multiplicity of European 
organisations, the constituent assembly has no very specific 
brief on which to work. The Foreign Ministers of France, 
Italy, Germany, and the Benelux countries have defined its 
objective as 


the establishment of common bases of economic development 

and a merging of the essential interests of the member states. 
And they have instructed the constituent assembly to study 
the constitution of a new assembly 


elected on a democratic basis in such a way as to be able to 
form part of a subsequent federal or confederal system based 
on the principle of separate powers and, in particular, on a 
bicameral system of representation. 


The constituent assembly also has before it the report of a 
cominittee of jurists headed by Professor Dehousse, of Liége 
University, which was asked by the Council of Europe to 
explore the legal problems of European federation. This 
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report is cautious and tentative in many of its conclusions 
and for some problems provides alternative solutions. But, 
unlike the six Foreign Ministers, it comes down firmly jp 
favour of a federal (as opposed to a confederal) community, to 
which member states will make a real surrender of 
sovereignty. 

The Dehousse report suggests a bicameral legislature. The 
first Chamber should be elected by direct popular vote ang 
its members should regard themselves as the representatives 
of Europe, not of their own countries. The second Chamber, 
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The Free Territory of Trieste belongs to the OBEC, and the Saar 
belongs to the Council of Europe. nada and the United States 
are closely associated with the work of the OEEC. 





which will represent the member-states, should be appointed 
by the national governments or by the governments and 
parliaments jointly ; it should have no unanimity rule or 
right of veto. The executive, elected jointly by both 
Chambers, could, it is suggested, be modelled on either the 
Swiss or the American models, but the jurists show a prefer- 
ence for the former in which no one person plays the domin- 
ating role of the American President. They also believe that 
there will have to be a strong court of justice on the lines 
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- HIS EXAMPLE of one of Honoré Daumier’s famous 
caricatures of bourgeois society first appeared in the 
rench comic journal Charivari. The title of the picture is a pun 
yn the name of the subject, Baron Joseph de Podenas, 
Daumier, who was born at Marseilles in 1808, often 
delled his subjects in clay before drawing them on litho- 
aphie stone. His satirical drawing of King Louis Philippe as 
rargantua”, which was published in La Caricature led to his 
prisonment for six months. 
(hat Daumier’s work continued to appear even after his 
prisonment epitomises the traditional freedom of the Press 
a free world. In contemporary timcs the caricaturist 
tinues to satircise public figures with no hindrance except 
the censorship of good taste exercised by the Press itself. 
Today the newspapers and journals of the free world, with 
cir immense facilities for obtaining news and information, 
ng the searchlight of knowledge and comment to b®ar on 
rld-wide affairs which otherwise might be conducted (and 
countries where news is censored are so conducted) behind 
curtain of secrecy. With a free press 
his disposal no literate person need 
lay be ill-informed. 
Many hundreds of newspapers published 
many countries throughout the world 
re supplied with paper by the Newsprint 
Division of the Bowater Organisation. 
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and pronouncements, legislation, debates, military developments, economic 
data—every noteworthy event and news item of our time, complete with 
statistics and maps—to form a comprehensive * living * documentation of 
contemporary history. : 
Every week a fresh supplement is added to its contents embracing the 
latest happenings, and 26 times a year an alphabetical Index is supplied 
replacing the previous one and enabling immediate reference to every 
single entry in the Diary, permanently secured in the solid Binder. 
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The large-scale introduction of strong, 
light Aygienic aluminium to the food 
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making industry is a typical effort. 


ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 


Warwick Production Co. Ltd., of Saltisford, Warwick, is one 
of the manufacturing companies of the ALMIN GROUP; a 
sister company to SMD Engineers of Slough, who built the 
Aluminium Structure of the Dome of Discovery and the world’s 
First All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangars at London Airport. 
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of the American Supreme Court, to decide on any conflicts 
of authority between the community .and the constituent 
states. 

The Dehousse report suggests that the new community 
should not try to embrace too much power at once. Since 
the need for security against external aggression is the over- 
riding common interest of the six nations, it proposes that 
the community should at first confine itself to defence. This 
would to a large €xtent involve control of foreign policy,and 
the right to raise an appropriate revenue. The jurists con- 
sider that it would be wiser to postpone integration in other 
fields such as customs, foreign trade, currency and com- 
munications, but. that the community - should be given 
authority gradually’ to bring about integration in these and 
other spheres, subject-in each case to’ the approval of the 
national parliaments concerned. In view of the immense 
complications involved in any economic or financial integra- 
tion, this approach is probably right. But if the community 
is going to eschew~all economic powers at -first, it is not 
easy to see how the Coal and Steel Community is going to 
be fitted in. And in the field of - defence, not the least 
difficult part of the constituent.assembly’s task will be: to fit 
the new community into the wider Nato set-up. Nato has 
no supra-national powers, but it is already in the middle of 
a comprehensive task of defence planning. Similarly; at-a 
later stage, the community can hardly move on to economic 
integration without forming some stout link with the OEEC 
which has already studied closely the problems involved. 


Towards Sudanese Self- 
Government 


Wen the Sudanese Government Statute was drafted in 
Khartoum in the spring of this year, a-schedule of dates was 
laid down for its amendment and passage into law. From the 
date of its communication by the Governor General to the 
co-domini—Britain and Egypt—six.months were to elapse. 
If in that period neither had objected, the Statute was auto- 
matically to become law. The date of communication was 
May 8th, and the six months are therefore up on Novem- 
ber oth. No answer or comment has yet been made by 
either government. It is not difficult to. guess that their 
answers are the topic which General Neguib and the British 
Ambassador in Cairo are discussing during: their conversa- 
tions this week, 


Egypt’s position has somewhat altered with the recent 


change of regime. In the first place, ex-King Farouk’s claim 


to sovereignty over the Sudan is no longer actual ; in the 
second, the reserve displayed by the champions of Sudanese 
independence who talked with the Hilaly and Sirry govern- 
ments in the summer revealed to Egyptian politicians a fact 
that most did not know before—that many Sudanese do not 
want to be. politically linked with Egypt and that if the 


Egyptians want a connéction, they ‘must pay more respect - 


to Sudanese aspirations than they have been wont to do. 
General Neguib knows the Sudan better than any of his 
predecessors did. Yet he is in a difficult position. If he 
delays an answer to Khartoum, a Sudanese constitution that 
Egypt does not like will become law. Yet if he offers amend- 
ments to it he flies in the teeth Of much past Egyptian policy 
that was popular with the crowd; he admits to a status as 
co-dominus that his predecessors of the Wafd abrogated 
when they denounced the condominium agreement of 1899 
and the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. Neither the British 
nor the Sudanese governments recognise this unilateral 
denunciation, In their eyes Egypt is still co-dominus. In the 
interest of good tian relations both with the Sudan and 


with Britain, it be as well, therefore, if the General can 


be helped to devise some. association.of Egypt with the new- 


763. 
arrangement—that is, for the period between November oth 


‘and the Sudanese pronouncement on self-determination 


which is likely to take place in 1953. 

Since The Economist last told the tale of the draft consti- 
tution in its issueof November 24, 1951, that document has 
undergone vicissitudes. It will be remembered that the 
Sudanese Constitution Amendment Commission, its work 
almost completed, broke down on an irftelevant issue. Its 
British chairman subsequently produced a report that served 
as a basis for discussion in both the Sudanese Executive 
Council and Legislative Assembly ; the outcome of this was 
the document sent to London and Cairo in May. This draft 
Statute, which is intended to cover the period until the 
‘Sudanese “ decided freely for themselves the time when, and 
‘the method by which, their right to self-determination shall 
be exercised,” provides for the following apparatus of govern- 
‘ment: a fully self-governing parliamentary democracy with 
a cabinet system of government ; an all-Sudanese cabinet ; 2 
two chamber parliament of which the lower house is to be 
wholly, and the upper house three-fifths, elected; and a 
‘British Governor General as head of the State. This last will 
have powers less than at present, since hé is entitled to act 
only upon the-advice of his ministers except on four reserved 
matters ; these matters are foreign affairs, civil service con- 
tracts, the affairs of the Southern Sudan and “in time of ° 
crisis,” when he is empowered to act “ either constitutionally 
or financially or if law and order are “gravely menaced.” 
Naturally, these last provisos furnish all those who are 
opposed to continuance of any British influence in the Sudan 
with plentiful arguments about disguised maintenance of 
British imperialism. Egyptians, though they said nothing 
official because of the legal stand they» had taken, let it be 
known privately how greatly they objected to the suggestion 
that the Governor General would be, even temporarily, 
“head” of the state. Elections for the new chamber are 
due to take place as soon as the electoral lists are completed ; 
these are not yet quite ready, but will be soon after the rains 
which are now coming to an end. Before the rains began, 
several parties had started electioneering, 


Confused Party Scene 


The party scene in the Sudan, always confusing, has 
become even more so as a result of this year’s vicissitudes in 
Egypt which have somewhat altered the views of pro- 
Egyptian and even of anti-Egyptian parties. At one time 
the Umma party, standing for independence and following 
Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman ¢l-Mahdi Pasha, was the only im- 
portant group favouring complete severance from Egypt, 
while the Ashigga was the chief of the unity parties. (Ashigga 
vehemence used to wax and wane with the volume of financial 
assistance it received from Cairo.) The folly of the Wafd in 
claiming complete dominance over Sudanese affairs altered 
this picture, and called forth groups which, while not want- 
ing Egypt, did not for sectarian reasons want Mahdist 
leadership either. The instability of Egyptian politics in 
19§2 accelerated this trend; at the same time, Sir Abdel 
Rahman’s willingness to talk with a succession of Egyptian 
governments confused many minds in the Sudan. He had 
always been regarded as an adversary of the Egyptian crown ; 
suddenly, his adversaries were faced with the fear that he 
might, while abroad, do some deal whereby sects other than 
his own would find themselves worsted. . 

A situation has therefore arisen in which the Umma is not 
the only party favouring independence ; others of that mind 
are a Sudanese Republican party and a group of Khatmia— 
that is, orthodox Moslem and anti-Mahdist sectarians ; it is 
an open question whether these two groups, if they were to © 
join forces, would outnumber the Umma supporters. All 
combined now certainly outnumber the groups favouring 
union with Egypt, though not necessarily the groups which 
are simply anti-British, and would prefer to conduct their 
march towards: self determination under international, not 
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British auspices, The chief of these last is a body that calls 
itself the United Frone for Sudanese Liberation, which con- 
sists of organised labour, some unions of officials, the Ashigga 
and the Unionists ; it stands for non-co-operation with any 
Sudanese government that works upon British suggestions, 
and is therefore bound to boycott the elections when th 

occur. The Umma party, which has the great merit that it 
has taken part in the government at every stage, in the years 


of progress towards autonomy, will certainly take part in - 


them. Whether or no other parties do so may well depend 
on how much they suspect—a wholly mistaken suspicion— 
thar Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi Pasha has under- 
taken his present grand tour to London and elsewhere in 
order to fix matters in his own favour. In the interests of a 
workable democracy it would be a good thing if all were to 
go to the polls. 


Looking ahead, therefore, there are grounds for anxiety 
both as regards Anglo-Egyptian relations and as regards 
internal peace in the Sudan. If General Neguib cannot see 
his way to offering or accepting some participation in future 
arrangements (Such as a seat on an international commission 
of the kind that has been several times suggested for super- 
vising matters during the elections and after) Anglo-Egyptian 
relations are bound.to suffer. And if Sudanese self-govern- 
ment is born lopsided because most parties boycott the elec- 
tions, democracy is bound to fail. No one can regard its 
chances as rosy. In almost every neighbouring under- 
developed state, it has failed, and given place to dictator- 
ship. Yet since all Sudanese want it, and since they cannot, 
for sectarian reasons, agree upon a monarch, there is no alter- 
native but to try it. 


‘ 


Norway in Nato—Il 
The Economic and Political 
Background 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the war Norway has been spending on defence an 
average of 3 per cent of its national income each year. At 
first sight this seems rather a small percentage, but the com- 
parative poverty of the country and the peculiar difficulties 
and high cost of making good the heavy war damage, 
especially in the far northern county of Finmark, make the 
Norwegian contribution somewhat larger in real terms than 
its statistical rating might suggest. ~ Norway has no idle 
resources, no surplus industrial capacity to devote to rearma- 
ment. Most important, it must for practical purposes get 
all its weapons and equipment from abroad. Thus the 
Norwegian effort is designed primarily to produce men and 
facilities capable of putting to their best use the arms and 
equipment it receives as a member of Nato. 


Norway’s chief contribution to Nato is, strategically 
speaking, the provision of important air and naval bases 
and of the forces to guard them. Economically speaking, 
therefore, the strain is twofold. There is the increased cost 
of larger forces and, secondly, there are the claims on labour 
and resources made by the military construction programme. 
Some idea of the size of the first of these components was 
given in a previous article. The effect of the second must 
now be considered. 


It can be said straightaway that the military construction 
programme is within Norway’s capacity and does not impose 
a particularly large strain on its resources. But it does mean 
that cherished schemes for rehousing many people will have 
to be postponed for several years. As the Finance Minister 
said in his Budget Speech on January 13th:—* Broadly 
speaking, defence will be the central task in the next two 
or three years.” The very. competent white paper issued 


working on defence construction ate 9,209 and 15,359 re. 


- country’s total export income: and in the last few months 
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by the Defence Department to explain the present pro. | 
estimates that in 1951-52 about 3.7 per ceni of the 
total working eee was ed in defence work of ai 
kinds, while e for 1952-53 will be about 4.6 pe 
cent. The numbers of mili personnel and civilians © 
employed by the Services will rise from 46,400 to 53,000, 
Corresponding figures for both civil and military employee; 


spectively—which means that in 1952 defence needs wil 
take about 7.8 per cent of the available building labour, 
Nor are the claims on building materials much higher— 
8.3 per cent of the building timber, 10.7 per cent of the 
cement and 6 per cent of the building stone produced. 
There have, it is true, been reports that with the aim of 
completing certain projects in North Norway, particularly 
airfields, as soon as possible, wages were being offered which 
upset the labour market and caused difficulties for local 
firms. Investigations by the Defence Ministry, however, 
showed that: there was little substance in such accounts: 
and, in any case, military construction work in North Norway 
is welcomed to offset local unemployment. 

On a broader view, and overlooking any benefits arising 
out of the im communications which military needs 
have created, Norway’s economy—its production and its 
trade—is little affected by defence plans. It is estimated by 
the Defence Ministry that, in the three years ending in 
July, 1954, present plans will call for an expenditure of 
Kr. 343 million in foreign currency, of which just over 
Kr. 29 million will be in dollars. Against this must be set 
payments by the Mutual Security Agency for the expansion 
of the country’s two small ammunition factories, the recon- 
struction of the main naval dockyard, the establishment of an 
ultra-short-wave link between Stavanger and Bergen, the 
construction of five minesweepers and various similar 
projects. 

































Anxiety Over Exports 

The general trend of Norway’s trade, however, gives more 
cause for concern. Recent developments are hitting the 
country in its three most important exports—fats and oils, 
pulp paper and timber, and shipping services. Revenues 
from these items account for about 60 per cent of the 


they have all fallen, In the first six months of the year, it is 
true, there was a surplus of Kr. 250 million in Norway's 
balance of payments compared with a deficit of Kr. 40 
million in the first half of last year. This was due mainly to 
the increased earnings from ore and base metal exports and 
from sales of fish and paper pulp. But the decline in income 
from the three important items mentioned above is now 
making itself felt. 

It is against this background that far-reaching proposals 
for increasing state control of economic activity are being 
debated. Early in July a committee produced (in three 
volumes and some 600 pages) its recommendations for a price 
control and rationalisation law. They have been criticised 
heavily and, in some quarters, likened to the strict controls 
imposed in Nazi Germany. In brief, they would give the 
state complete and detailed control of the country’s economy. 
They have now been reviewed by interested ents and 
the draft law based on them will certainly be much Icss 
severe than the committee’s original . Even so, until 
the law is Sea which may not be until Christmas or even 
until the —— 1953 summer recess, there will be a 
period of un y lively and heated discussion on Norway's 
economic affairs, 


_ This indeed is likely to be the main focus of political 
interest. But, from On pele of view of Norway’s position 

political factors of some import- 
ance. The first is the extent of “ Bevanism,” or the “ third 
force” idea. Thete are ; 18 members of the Storting 
who might be classed as “neutralists ” and have a small 
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artly the old pacifist traditions of the Norwegian Labour 
Ps rty, partly the understandable, if unrealistic, attempt to 
rationalise a natural dislike at being compelled to spend 
money on defence when there is so much else to spend it on. 
But as a political force they are negligible. 

fhe second political factor is the delicacy of Norway’s 
relations with the Soviet Union. It has withheld permission 
to s:ation permanent Nato forces in its bases largely in order 
to deprive Moscow of valid grounds for complaint. But if 
one recalls the Norwegian attitude in the crucial days of 
1949 before the die was cast, one must concede that national 
amour propre also plays its part. The Norwegians are 
determined, so far as they can, to make the defence of their 
country a Norwegian affair, even if it is fitted into the 
framework of Nato, : 


(Concluded.) 


Hands Across the Atlantic 


Ar times, the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation gives the 
impression of an entity without visible means of support. 
Remote, impersonal and complex, it scarcely involves the 
emotions of any of the hundreds of millions of people to 
whom it holds out the hope of peace and security. Its secre- 
tary-general, Lord Ismay, told a conference in Oxford earlier 
this month that, when he assumed his post: 


I set out to inquire, and I got no evidence of any consider- 
able popular support for Nato. On the contrary, I got the 
impression of a general lack of knowledge, of interest and 
of faith. Accordingly I formed the conclusion, and the 
Council agreed, that one of our first tasks should be a 
crusade against ignorance and apathy. 
The international study conference on the Atlantic Com- 
munity which Lord Ismay was addressing was already dedi- 
cated to precisely such a crusade. Although it heard speeches 
on general themes by such personalities as Senator Kefauver, 
Mr William Draper, and the permanent representatives on 
the Atlantic Council of Canada, Greece and Italy, it did not 
involve itself in analysing the nature and aims of the Atlantic 
partnership. Instead, taking the value of that partnership for 
granted, it applied its time to suggesting how public support 
for it could be developed and maintained. 

Despite Lord Ismay’s efforts, Nato itself has not as yet 
found means to publicise its objects and activities on any 


large scale. Its information staff, numbering less than forty, - 


are neither adequate nor authorised to conduct educational 
campaigns throughout the fourteen member countries ; and 
if they wére able to do so, they would inevitably run into the 
same difficulty as their counterparts in the United Nations— 
the impossibility of producing lively material and at the same 
time satisfying the susceptibilities of all the governments to 
which they are responsible. 


Recognising these limitations, the Oxford conference con- 
centrated on discussing the best methods of encouraging the 
growth of popular support for Nato by unofficial action. 
The result was the evolution of a number of sensible pro- 
posals in the fields of adult and ordinary education, radio, 
films and publications, If at times the conference tended to 
take on the appearance of one of Unesco’s endless debates on 
“mass media,” it also displayed a streak of shrewd realism. 
The idea that new student societies should be formed to 
Propagate Nato was played down in favour of working 
through existing student bodies, of which there are un- 
deniably enough already. It was suggested that people might 
be able to attend holiday courses on Nato in other Atlantic 
Countries without using up their foreign currency if their 


expenses were cleared against those of people moving in the 
Opposite direction. ‘The need for international courses for 
civil servants was stressed, and it was hoped that representa- 
tive military units could be sent on exchange visits between 


member countries, As to the matter of the various educa- 
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tional programmes envisaged, it was agreed that special 
pleading must be eschewed and objective fact stressed, but 
that no full understanding of the necessity for the Atlantic 
alliance could be imparted unless: the facts about recent 
Communist policies were also outlined. 

Teachers and government departments alike may groan 
at the prospect of adding to their responsibilities in the ways 
recommended by this conference. Some of the recommenda- 


' tions stand no chance of fulfilment at any early date—for 


example, the issue of “ Atlantic identity cards ” to permit free 
movement between Nato countries without passport or visa. 
But many of them, such as the publication of school hand- 
books on Nato, an increase in broadcasting on Atlantic 
themes, and better preparation of soldiers and airmen before 
they are stationed in allied territory, are perfectly practicable, 
given a modest amount of energy, imagination and expendi- 
ture. Member governments should take the Oxford con- 
ference’s suggestions seriously. 


Czech Trade Unions 
Reorganised 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


THOSE interested in the rake’s progress of trade unionism 
in a state which is. “ building socialism” may derive much 
profit from examining the present position in Czechoslovakia, 
where the “ Revolutionary Trade Union Movement ” (ROH) 
and its governing body, URO (corresponding roughly to the 
British TUC), are. now in process of “ re-organisation.” 
The changes in the functions of the unions began when 
the Communists seized power in February, 1948. At that 
moment, which coincided with the nationalisation of nearly 
all industrial undertakings, the workers had, theoretically, 
won their victory against capitalism and the original raison 
d@étre of the unions—the protection of the workers against 
capitalist exploitation—came abruptly to an end. But 
instead of dissolving the unions, the Communist party skil- 
fully incorporated them into the state organisation and gave 
them the new task of “educating” the workers into being 
worthy of the hire meted out to them by the politicians who 
have taken over from the dispossessed private capitalists. 


The “ new look ” given to, and by, the trade union officials 
at once brought them into conflict with the rank and file of 
the movement, and already in June, 1948, less than four 
months after the Communist coup d'état, Comrade Zapo- 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
ABROAD | 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
quarterly reports on economic and business 
conditions in 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, India, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Kenya, 
Malaya, Mexico, Netherlands, NewZealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Persia, Philippines, 
Portugal, Siam, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, Uruguay, USA, Venezuela, 
Western Germany. i ee 
These reports give a concise analysis of 
matters of concern to exporters and investors. 
Particulars may be obtained from The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 3 
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tocky, who was then Chairman of URO as well as Premier, 
launched a bitter attack on the workers whose leader he was 
supposed to be. Their output, he complained, was not 
enough to warrant the continuance of the high wages they 
were getting. The workers, he went on, wanted to get 
everything and give as little as possible in exchange. There 
were too many missed shifts, too many people who pretended 
to be ill, too many fires, too much movement of labour from 


one factory to another, too much stealing, too much careless- _ 


ness in handling machinery.. Comrade Zapotocky has been 
saying the same thing at intervals ever since, always stressing. 
however, that the fault lies with the trade union officials and 
the management. 


During their first two years of power, the Communist 


rulers of Czechoslovakia went on trying to make the trade 
unions change their spots. Having failed, they decided to 
effect a complete separation between the unions and the 
politicians. In the summer of 1950, Mr Zapotocky, at a 

meeting at which he was reported to have broken down and 
wept, resigned all his trade union functions and called upon 
all others holding both union and political jobs to choose that 
day whether they would henceforward serve a political god 


or an industrial mammon. But still the new look remained 


unfashionable, and within a year talk of “teorganisation ” 
began afresh. The pot finally boiled on July 18th last when 
a special meeting of URO sacked (but without purging) the 
Slovak chairman, Mr Zupka, who had taken over from Mr 
Zapotocky, put Mr Kliment, the Minister of Heavy Industry, 
in his place and brought back the Premier himself into the 
presidium of the new URO. At the same time the whole 
trade union movement was pulled to pieces and put together 
again, The number of unions was increased to 25. The new 
general council, though it also consists of 25 members, no 
longer represents the individual unions but is “a politically 
directive organ ” the object of which is “to guide the trade 
union movement in fulfilling the tasks for the building of 
socialism.” The process has, of course, been accompanied 
by the usual weeding out of political undesirables. 


Examination of Comrade Zapotocky’s speech on this occa- 
sion shows that many trade union officials, unlike Comrade 
Zapotocky, have been unable to accustom themselves to the 
changed duties they are now expected to perform. .There is, 
in fact, more than a suspicion of “ social democracy” still 
left in their, make-up, Either they secretly sympathise with 
the workers to whom they are expected to impart the new 
look in the interests of state capitalism or they get busy not 
merely with the whips of private enterprise but with the far 
more effective scorpions of a completely nationalised indus- 
trial system. ‘Théy have also been known, not infrequently, 
to use their new powers to énrich themselves. 


Unsatisfactory Officials 
The Prime -Minister’s speech also threw a vivid light 


on other worries facing the unions. He was especially. 


bitter about the trade union functionaries who. are sent to 
the “new look” training courses. In some trade union 
schools, he said, “10,000 crowns are paid to students in 
addition to board and lodging. Then, when they go back 
to their factories, these students take up no union function 
at all.” In other words, either they are afraid to put into 
practice what they have been taught or they still have too 
much of the old trade union spirit left to be willing to do so. 
Meanwhile they have at least had a nice any. at the 
State’s expense. 


The three principal functions of trade unions in a ‘ ca 8 
democracy ” are given by Mr Zapotocky in his speech on July 
18th, are: to reduce production costs, to consolidate working 
discipline and to develop socialist competition. At present, 
he added, “the unions definitely are not fulfilling these 
tasks. ‘That is why they must be reorganised.” In spite of 
the fact that the meeting he was- addressing had just voted 
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The trade unions are a unified organisation of the Working 
Communist. . 


*- The Com- ' 
munist party, of Czechoslovakia Rever dictated to the © 
trade unions and those who, like Beeapeny, tried 
to do so pursued a bad, a Comeuier” 


Six days later, Lubomir Subrt, ray in ‘the trade uniog 
journal, Prace, said: 

The trade unions ietbnediaik Gieeisclves to the 
leadership of the Coetisnealat Cay he do not want to 
depart from the right Fe ‘% Communist party is 
the decisive factor in ems which occur during the | 
building of socialism. . .; <N trade union functionaries 
cannot adjust themselves to their new: — stich as political 
activity among the masses. 


These two totally. contradictory pronouncements suggest 
that the reo now in progress is going on in an 
atmosphere of complete muddle. Mr Zapotocky maintains 
that there should be no-Communist dictation to the trade 
unions. He stanils in ¢ect:for. a policy: ia which the union 
officials “ persuade ” workers instead of dictating to 
them. OS ds hoe Maer te WF es Cova 
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‘Zapotocky - is the leading member evidently agrees with the 
latter, Ata on August 21st, it complained about | 
the political level of union functionaries and ordered them 
to receive political education outside working hours. The 
object of political education, of course, is to enable the union 
leaders to bring the workers into a state of mind when they 
really will “ produce more today than yesterday.” 


“ Persuading ” the Workers 


The. Gorkers, shor niet be 7 peraeatid * by Soot 
crook, whips or scorpions to give up the old eight hour day 
in favour of a system under which they they must £00 m working 
with no extra pay until their “norm” has been fulfilled. 
They must be “ persauded” to welcome the introduction 
of peut and often unpaid. extra weekend shifts and to 
give up their “ Bolshevik Saturday” which the miners won 
in 1921, at the whim of the Government and for the benefit 
not of themselves but of the socialist fatherland, the Soviet 
Union. When they do not close the gap between output 
and wages, the real wages are cut by raising either norms 
or prices or both alternately ; in addition, the hardly-won 
privileges the workers fought for against private capitalism 
are taken away or transformed into a machine for keeping 
their noses well down on the nationalised grindstone. Thus 
when a Soviet trade union delegation visited Czechoslovakia 
this summer, one of its members, Comrade Osipov, pointed 
out that the existing method of basing the payment of relief 
on the amount of subscriptions and the length of member- 
ship “is not an incentive to work.” When granting relief, 
he went on, “not only should the social conditions of the 
union member be taken into consideration but also the results 
of his work.” on this, the trade union fortnightly 
Odborar said ominous! that \ the _Standpoint of Comrade | 
Osipov “is certainly Telt The existing formula for paying 
relief i is becoming out of date.” 

In such circumstances it can be surmised that however 
much the trade unions are reo the workers will vot 
be best pleased. The object of the is clearly 

to bring pressure on them to work harder still and harder 
for the benefit not primarily: of themselves and their families 
but of “socialism.” Nevertheless, the very fact ‘at 
reorganisation is again considered is proof that 
so far the Communists have failed either to win over 0° [0 
subdue the Czech workers. 

Corectlehi abe statement about the number of Rus an 
divisions in Austria in last week’s article entitled “ Aus’ oe 
apd the Four Colonels” was erroneous. The forces in q:< 
tion may amount to some four divisions. = _ 
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PRODUCTIVITY, 


EXPORTS /f{\H 
and t ih 


COA L are the core of our Balance of Pay- 


ments problems. Higher productivity 
in house building sets free labour for 
other purposes. A reduction in im- 
ports, within certain limits, can reduce 
the strain on the nation’s finances. 
Economies in coal consumption re- 
lease additional supplies for produc- 
tive work and export. 

We have, in the Building Industry, 
already contributed greatly to all 
these factors by adopting solid floors, 
suitably covered, throughout our 
building programme. 
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European | Export Subsidies 


{% of the major trading countries of Western 
N Europe—except Britain, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Sweden—now subsidise their exports in one way or 
another. The oldest and most familiar forms of subsidy 
are by way of tax rebates. The newest bear a strong 
family resemblance to the Schachtian devices that gained 
such notoriety in the ‘thirties. They are the so-called 
“currency retention ” schemes, which came under heavy 
criticism at the meeting of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund in Mexico City earlier this month. An 
IMF committee is now enquiring into these schemes, and 
presumably it will try.to exorcise them ; since the Fund 
lacks any weapons more potent than the traditional bell, 
book and candle, however, it must remain to be seen 
whether exorcism will have much effect. Certainly the 
fact that these schemes are now under investigation 
does not mean that this country can expect any imme- 
diate respite from the unfair competition that they 
generate. It is not surprising, therefore, that some voices 
have recently been raised to urge that these dubious 
weapons of selective devaluation should be added to 
Britain’s own armoury. Imitation, it is argued, is not 
always a sincere form of flattery ; it is sometimes merely 
the best available means of self-defence. 


The first step in any discussion of this problem must 
obviously be to find out how far these various sorts of 
subsidy have been allowed to spread in continental 
Europe. The complexity of European tax and exchange 
control systems means that even this prelimimary task 
is not an easy one ; and it may be that the IMF com- 
mittee will be able to unearth more systems of export 
subsidy—especially disguised ones—than can any private 
hunt. The export subsidy schemes that are known to be 
in operation in Western Europe are, however, 
summarised at the end of this article. It will be seen that 
three countries—Germany, France and Austria—now 
openly give tax rebates to exporters ; and that Italy has 
already decided to follow them, while Holland seems to 
be on the verge of doing so. The French tax rebate 
system can amount, on some products at amy rate, to a 
subsidy on export prices of as much as 10 per cent. The 
German and Austrian tax rebate systems are not quite as 
effective as this ; but each of these countries operates a 
more virulent form of currency retention scheme than 
that in force in France. 


All the countries that operate tax rebate systems have 
also set in hand facilities for the provision of cheap credits 
to exporters. In these, Germany has led the field. Until 
it exhausted its resources at the end of 1951, the German 
Reconstruction Credit Institute granted credits of up to 
our years’ maturity to exporters, at 4 maximum interest 
rate of 5} per cent ; German exporters have also benefited 
from the fact that go-day export bills and export drafts 
(credits advanced against firm export orders) have been 
discounted by the German central bank at the rates 


ruling in the: markets to which the goods are to be 
exported—which are usually much lower rates than 
those current in Germany. In addition, German exporters 
can insure themselves on favourable terms against foreign 
risks—other than foreign exchange “and price risks— 
through the officially sponsored Hermes Insurance Com-. 
pany and the Deutsche und Treuhand A.G. Now that the 
Reconstruction Credit Institute has exhausted its re- 
sources (which came mainly out of the “ counterpart 
funds” to American aid) the whole system of export 
credits in Germany is in a state of flux ; but the new 
finance company, the Ausfuhrkredit A.G. (set up by a 
consortium of private banks), is expected to work along 
much the same lines as its predecessor—certainly so far 
as long-term credits are concerned. Like France, Italy 
and Austria, the German Government has also inter- 
vened to ensure that manufacturers receive sufficient 
credits to enable them to buy raw materials that are 
essential for export production ; the French Govern- 
ment, indeed, guarantees bank loans to potential dollar 
exporters for this purpose, and the Italian and Austrian 
Governments provide part of such credits themselves at 
specially low rates of interest. 


* 


These credit facilities have not been included in the 
summary of export subsidies. at the end of this article, for 
in some cases they can fairly be regarded as necessary 
bridges across the void of local capital markets, rather 
than as devices to steal a march on foreign competitors ; 
the Germans, for example, would strongly oppose any 
suggestion that their export credit and insurance schemes 
contain any significant element of subsidy. It is obvious, 
however, that no such disclaimer can be made on behalf 
of the currency retention schemes now in operation in six 
countries of Western Europe. These retention schemes 
are weapons of competitive and selective devaluation of 
the worst kind. The first important scheme was intro- 
duced by Holland in the early autumn of 1949 ; since 
then Dutch exporters have been allowed to retain 10 per 
cent of their dollar earnings and sell them in the free 
market at a premium that has hovered around 70 per 
cent (in other words, they have obtained a premium of 
about 7 per cent on their dollar exports as a whole). The 
object of offering this premium was to induce Dutch 
merchants to search diligently in North American 
markets to find what Dutch products they could sell 
there ; but the premium has inevitably induced them 
also to search diligently to find what foreign goods they 
can shunt there. The spread of currency retention 
schemes in five other European countries—Germany, 
France, Denmark, Norway and (to a limited extent) 
Austria—has been partly due to their reaction to this 
shunting by Dutch merchants. In each of these five 
countries, however, as will be seen from the summary 
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below, the dollars that can be retained by exporters do 
not carry with them automatic rights to purchase every 
sort of product in the dollar area ; in consequence, the 
premium they have accorded to local dollar exporters 


has usually been less than the Dutch merchants’ 7 per 
cent. 4 


There seem to have been three phases in Britain’s 
reaction to the spread of these schemes. At first, the 
authorities were merely concerned to see that the 
schemes did not lead to increased shunting of sterling 
area commodities. The Bank of England has negotiated 
some not entirely ineffective “ gentleman’s agreements ” 
with the central banks of the countries concerned. In 
the course of these and similar negotiations the British 
authorities probably expressed strong and sincere con- 
victions about the commercial immorality of currency 
retention devices—thus making it difficult for Britain 


later to embrace them itself without a severe loss of face. 


In the second phase—beginning, broadly speaking, at 
the turn of this year—the British Government seems, 
however, seriously to have considered taking a leaf out of 
other people’s bad books. But it soon became apparent 
that the introduction of any export bonus scheme in this 
country would entail much administrative inconvenience 
and many glaring inequities; many leading British 
industrialists, although bitterly critical of subsidised 
German competition, were opposed to schemes that 
would benefit merchants more directly than they would 
benefit manufacturing industry. In the third phase, 
therefore, the British Government, speaking through Sir 
Arthur Salter at Mexico City, threw its weight behind 
the Belgian crusade against these schemes. Sings. the 


European Export Subsidies Summarised 


Tax Rebates to Exporters 


(1) Germany. 
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Government believes that many European countries 






have resorted to currency h devices only ig 
defence against themselves, it that an IMF attempt 


at exorcism might be more obeyed than past his. 
tory—for example, the history of the IMF’s injunctions 
against premium gold sales—would suggest. 

There, at the moment, the matter rests—another 
manifestation, perhaps, of the present era of uneasy 
equipoise. In most cases where administrative cop. 
venience pulls one way and immediate economic advan- 
tage seems to pull the other, outside observers are wise 
to try to prod Whitehall into action. But this instance 
is the exception that proves the rule. If Britain were 
once to take the plunge into the morass of this soggy — 
neo-Schachtianism, it would find great difficulty in extri- 
cating itself ever again. There are, it is true, certain | 
hypotheses on which the case for the introduction of a | 
currency retention scheme in Britain would have to be 
conceded. They are: if it were accepted that European 
currencies must always be inconvertible and overvalued 
against the dollar ; if it were considered that demand at 
home and in soft currency countries will always be so 
excessive that only discriminating devices will divert 
sales to hard currency markets ; and if it were conceded 
that the long age of multilateralism is over and that 
countries that live in the shadow of dollar shortage will 
always bend their main effort to stealing marches from 
each other in the dark. But the week in which an army 
of Commonwealth officials has gathered in Great George 
Street to plot the strategy of long-term advance is not 
the time to sound over their heads such a wail for 
tactical retreat. 










permit the holder to import a wide (but not 
all-embracing) range of consumer and other 


profits for purposes of income tax (but not 
for purposes of the 124 per cent trade tax on 
profits) manufacturers may deduct 3 per cent, 
and export merchants 1 per cent, from their 
export earnings ; deductions of from 6 to 10 
per cent may also be made from earnings on 
transit trade and of from 1 to 4 per cent on 
income from. services rendered abroad. In 
addition, manufacturers may set aside another 
3 per cent, and export merchants another 
1 per cent, of their export earnings into a 
special reserve ; tax payments on earnings 
transferred to this reserve can be spread over 
ten years. Export transactions are exempt— 
or partly exempt—from the tax on bills of 
exchange (normal rate DM _ 0.15 _ per 
DM 100) and on transport insurance (normal 
rate 5 per cent of premium), while rebates 
are allowed on the turnover tax (normal rate 
4 per cent of turnover), amounting to 24 per 
cent for exports of finished goods, 1 per cent 
for exports of semi-manufactures, and 4 per 
cent for other exports. In all cases export 
earnings must exceed DM 5,000 per business 
year before deductions are allowed. 


When calculating their ° 


(2) France. Exporters of a wide range of 
goods may claim reimbursement of a propor- 
tion of their social security charges and salary 
taxes, dependent upon the proportion of these 
charges that they can attribute to their pro- 
duction for export. Exporters of some (but 
not all) of these goods may also claim 
reimbursement of from one-third to eight- 
fifteenths of the production and turnover tax 
that they can attribute to these exports. 
Exports to Argentina and iron curtain coun- 
tries do not qualify for any of these rebates. 


(3) Austria. Turnover tax (normal rate 
1.2 per cent) is refunded on certain exported 


goods, excluding goods that are “ easy to sell 
abroad.” 


(4) Italy. A scheme is being brought 
into effect by which the general trading tax 
will be refunded on certain exports to hard 
currency areas. 


(5) Holland. Tax allowances and acceler- 
ated depreciated provisions for exporters are 
under consideration. 


Currency Retention Schemes 


(1) Germany. Two schemes are in opera- 
tion: (a) Exporters may set aside 4 per cent 
of their net export earnings into a. special 
non-transferable bank account, out of which 
payments can be made for the purchases of 
certain scheduled raw materials and auxiliary 
goods: American dollars are separated from 
other currencies in this account and may be 


used for the purchase of the scheduled goods 
from any area. Earnings from exports of 
food and other scarce goods do not qualify. 
(b) Exporters receive transferable “ import 


drawing rights ” 1 pier to ~ per = of. 
or Swiss francs. 


their earnings of 
These drawing rights, which can be sold for 
a substantial premium on the free market, 








fetched around FI 6.50 to the $ on the free 


' of certain essential goods and equipment 


goods from dollar countries. 
(2) France. Exporters may retain 12 per 
cent of their hard currency earnings and 
10 per cent of other foreign currency carn 
ings for. purposes related to their business-- 
¢.g., purchases of foreign raw materials, sell- 
ing expenses abroad, etc. In addition, they 
may retain another 3 per cent of their hard 
currency earnings for the purchase of any — 
kind of imports. 
(3) Holland. Exporters can retain 10 pet 
cent of their dollar earnings for the purchase 
any kind of imports. These dollars 
are freely transferable, and have recently 
























market, compared with the official rate of 
F! 3.80 to the $. | 
(4) Denmark. Exporters receive “ :mport 
licence promises” equal to 10 per cent of 
their earnings of U.S. or Canadian dollars. 
These import licences are available for pur- 
chases from Western Europe and_ sterling 
area countries only, but they can be sold for 
substantial premiums. — 
(5) Norway. Exporters can retain 10 per | 
cent of their dollar earnings for the import 


mainly those designed to promote dollar 
exports. — , 


of their foreign or the exact retention _ 
from each transaction. bei eed with the 
Austrian National ‘Bank. *EThis foreign 
~excharige can be sold to merchants !0r the 
rchase of certain imports that 2 0% 
otherwise allowed, 
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Machine Tools over the Hump 


NE of the main objects with which the Machine 
Tool Trades Association was founded in 1911 was 
io op machine tool exhibitions being held too often. The 
exhibition that the Association is now holding at Olympia 
is 11s first for four years ; even so, it is perhaps traditional 
that some in the industry should have argued that 
an exhibition im 19§2 would be one too many. To put 
on 2 show of this kind costs a lot of money and effort 
in bringing together a company’s latest machines and 
sometimes in producing prototypes, and it diverts some 
of the company’s best technical staff from their most 
pressing job, in 1952, of satisfying a backlog of orders. 
This exhibition, it was argued last year, would interfere 
with the industry’s heavy responsibility of tool produc- 
tion for defence. It is also not entirely a coincidence 
that three days before the exhibition at Olympia opened 
a European machine tool exhibition began in Hanover. 
Though the British exhibition is named the International 
Machine Tool Exhibition, and, in fact, more than 400 of 
the thousand or so tools to be seen on British manu- 
facturers’ Or importers’ stands are foreign made, 
few foreign makers have their own stands ; at Hanover, 
while there are French, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, Swedish 
and Swiss exhibitors as well as German, there are hardly 
anv British exhibitors and few British tools. 


Formally, the main reason why Britain is not repre- 
senied at Hanover is that the “European Committee 
for the Co-operation of Machine Tool Industries,” which 
was set up in October, 1950, restricts its annual exhibi- 
tions to machine tool manufacturers showing their own 
equipment. In Britain many of the companies are 
traditionally merchants as well as manufacturers of 
machine tools ; the Machine Tool Trades Association, 
which includes importers, therefore decided it could not 
take part. But the tool requirements of British defence, 
the recent growth of European machine tool output, and 
the British industry’s desire to show its best products in 
its own shop window, are rather more closely connected. 


At a time when most British defence industries are 
still several months or more away from feeling the full 
weight of their rearmament work, the machine tool 
industry is probably “over the hump” of its defence 
task. Some 36,000 tools were ordered for defence. 
More than half of these have been delivered, and 
by next spring almost all the rearmament demand 
should have been cleared, apart from repeat orders and 
certain special tools of which production is tiny. This 
liming is logical enough in any defence plan ; the tools 
must be on hand before the other defence industries 


g can begin to make armaments with them. It is a credit 


to the industry and to foreign tool makers that the opera- 
tion has gone according to plan. But it has been mainly 
achieved by a deliberate policy of holding the full weight 
of defence demand off the British machine tool industry 
and going abroad for half the tools: a successful policy 
that has at once preserved the British position in the 
export markets for machine tools and, perhaps, hastened 
the advent of serious competition. 


The tool problem of defence planning in 1950-51 was 
hot simple. The British industry was already extended ; 
twas sending ‘overseas about a third of the 45,000 tools 


it was producing.each year, and increasing its export 
commitments. In particular, it had just achieved a 
successful penetration of the Canadian market for 
machine tools, hitherto an American preserve, and the 
Canadians, already afraid that their deliveries might be 
cut, were warning the British tool industry that if it 
should pull out of Canada, even for defence, it would 
do so for the last time. In amy case, not more than 
three-fifths of the British tool output was of any use for 
defence, anda third of this was mortgaged for export 
orders. If the British industry had been called upon 
to provide all the defence requirements (except certain 
special tools unobtainable here in sufficient numbers), it 
would have involved the whole of its capacity for making 
these classes of tool, the turning ae of export orders, 
and the postponement of deliveries for civil customers 
for years. Indeed, it would also have needed the diver- 
sion to tool manufacture of perhaps 80 per cent of British 
printing equipment manufacture, half of fine textile 
equipment manufacture, and part of the diesel engine 
industry. On the other hand, Britain seemed well off in 
overseas purchasing power, with the hope of defence 
credits from America and an accumulation of EPU 
credits in Europe. The Ministry of Supply decided to 
use this to buy a large proportion of the tools overseas. 


The Ministry began -by placing orders for more than 
9,000 tools in the United States, where the machine tool 
industry was facing slump conditions and welcomed the 
orders. That looked very well until about five months 
later the American authorities discovered that their own 
vast defence programme would also need some tools. 
They were good enough to grant Britain about $120 
million to pay for American tools ; but at the same time 
Britain had to agree to cut its orders down to scme 
6,000 tools, mainly of types not readily available or not 
made at all outside the United States. The Ministry 
had to lay off the balance of its requirements in Britain 
and in Europe. It placed orders for 12,000 tools im 
Europe ; at the same time, it revised its demand on the 
home manufacturers from about 15,000 to 18,000. That 
demand represents, over the two years of the planned 
programme, about half the output of the types of tool 
concerned that would be available for British industrial 
customers. For certain special tools and certain 
high-capacity sizes of tool, it represented much more ; 
Mr. S. W. Rawson, who came from industry to the 
Ministry’s Machine Tool Directorate, has said that the 
number of big turret lathes available in Britain and the 
United States, for example, would have been about 
25. per cent less than were needed for the British and 
American aircraft programmes plus less than half the 
American land armament programme, while supplies of 
some other tools were even more hopelessly inadequate. 


The British machine tool industry was left to satisfy 
about half of the defence needs. This involved diversion 
of tools from British customers for whom they were 
being custom-made, but less diversion than was expected, 
because the industry has achieved a remarkable increase 
in production. Last year its total output rose to about 
54,000 tools, worth £47 million, an increase of about 
20 per cent on its static volume of output in recent years, 
and in the first four months of this year it was producing 


— 
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at the rate of some 62,000 tools a year. There has 
been very little diversion of tools ordered by overseas 
customers. : 


Today about half the foreign tools, and probably 
rather more of the British, have been delivered. Delivery 
‘periods for most of the European tools have been shorter 
than here, but these orders were mainly supplementary 
to British and American orders, and thus placed later ; 
most of the tools have arrived on schedule, though the 
Italian makers ran into some difficulties. By the spring 
of next year, defence demand should have fallen back 
to a number of special tools, and the filling of the un- 
suspected gaps that always appear: much defence work is 
now being done by main contractors and subcontractors 
on existing tools that are being driven hard and wearing 
out fast. A few makers of particular types of machines, of 
course, will remain preoccupied with defence for another 
two and a half years. 


Today, looking at this official tool policy from the 
other end, some disadvantages have emerged ; but it is 
fair to say that in spite of them it seems a strikingly 
successful example of co-operation between Government 
and industry. The cost of the tools, certainly, may have 
been multiplied. The £48 million worth of tools that 
have been imported since the middle of 1951 (at about 
seven times the rate of imports in 1949 and 1950) have 
cost far more than the British tools being sent overseas ; 
though it is not easy to compare them type for type, 
there is no doubt that the Ministry has paid dearly for 
certain tools of types that British makers were at the 
same time sending abroad at much lower prices. The 
dollar tools, admittedly, have come largely free, financed 
by American military aid; but owing to the swing in 
Britain’s EPU position since early 1951, many of the 
European machine tools—also generally costlier than 
British—have had to be paid for to a large extent in 
gold. Moreover, it is true that British defence orders 
have enabled the German industry to recover a little 
faster than it might otherwise have done, and perhaps 
fostered the growing tool industries in other countries. 
But this policy has delivered Britain’s defence tools 
requirements probably 12-15 months earlier than com- 
plete reliance on home. manufacture would have done, 
and its success is not affected by the subsequent decision 
to take some of the weight of defence off the engineering 
industry—which it indeed anticipated. Most important 
of all, it has left the British industry healthily abreast 
of its export commitments and able to seek further 
export orders. 

* 


At Olympia, therefore, the British machine tool makers 
are looking beyond defence to the export tasks that 
they have fortunately never needed wholly to neglect. 
The market prospect, even for this most vital capital 
equipment, is not entirely clear. It is difficult, in all 
countries now rearming, to know how far extra tools 
for defence production are additional or complementary 
to the normal replacement demand of the engineering 
industries concerned; and in other countries, as in 
Britain, curbs on credit are liable to tighten the rein on 
re-equipment. This replacement demand will have been 
dammed up for two years (some American civilian manu- 
facturers, for example, have been forced by it to buy 
British in the last 18 months). In Britain, on the other 
hand, the decision to end initial allowances will 
have abnormally increased civil demand last year ‘and 
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may now be depressing it. World production of tool 
has considerably increased, with less increase in capacity 
(the American industry, in particular, has relied heavily 
on sub-contracting). But some eventual slackening jy 
the rate of industrial re-equipment, and hence in demang 
for machine tools, must be counted as likely when the 
special effects of rearmament subside—though this wil] 
not necessarily occur immediately the defence orders for 
tools are fulfilled. 


It is natural and sensible, therefore, that Britain should 
now be displaying its tools in a British shop window, 
and with about 40 per cent of the exhibits at its current 
show coming from abroad, it cannot bé accused of shirk- 
ing comparison. The foreign buyer visiting Olympia, 
or both exhibitions, can ins a remarkable array of 
equipment from the countfies now competing for his 
favour. The West German tool industry is now nearly 
as large as the whole German industry before the war; 
in design and quality, its tools are first-rate, comparing 
with the other two i lucers, Britain and 
America. France is showing some fine machines, par- 
ticularly advanced in design, though it does not approach 
the British or American standard for general-purpose 
tools. The Italian tools display the excellent craftsman- 
ship to be found in Northern Italy, though they are often 
slightly less robust than a British engineer would choose. 
Outside these industries on show, of course, there is the 
massive American industry (of whose machines about 
go are to be seen at Olympia), and a growing Japanese 
industry producing about 12,000 tools a year—mainly 
good copies of British, American or German types. 
Britain’s machine tool industry, therefore, is certain to 
encounter heavy competition as it passes from the assured 
demand of defence to a less predictable civil market at 
home and abroad. But at least it is probably in better 
fettle to do so than at any time since the war ; indeed, 
so far this year it has managed to increase its exports 
by 30 per cent to some £15} million, despite defence 
preoccupations. 

























































WORLD RECORD 


Week by week the record of world 
events — industrial, commercial, and 
financial — appears in condensed form in 
the Records & Statistics supplement to The 
Economist, Each week in this supplement 
more facts are put more promptly on 
record than anywhere else in the world— 
and the facts can be found without diff- 
culty by means of the cumulative index 
that appears in the first issue of alternate 
months. 


Records & Statistics is obtainable by 
postal subscription only, at £2.10,0 4 
year ; a combined subscription to it and 
The Economist costs £5.0.0 a year. 

A specimen copy of Records & Statistics 
may be obtained from : 


Records & Statistics Department 
Tue Economist, 22 Ryper STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 
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Business Notes 


Gilt-Edged Take a Header 


| ast week’s pause im the gilt-edged market, at the crest 
of its long summer climb, became a slide, and this week the 
slide has become a headlong tumble. The shock has been 
the most violent since the morrow of the increase in the Bank 
rate to 4 per cemt last March, and rather worse than that 
expericnced in June. On Wednesday, the worst day, prices 
dropped by a full poimt or more, the biggest movement 
being shown in War Loan, which lost 1} points. From the 
peak reached early last week, this stock has dropped by 3% 
points. to 76, or by 4% per cent. The other irredeemables 


4. 
- 





have fared almost as badly, but prices of the long-dated 
stocks have naturally shown a slightly better resistance—the 
falls from the peaks here have ranged from 2.7 per cent in 
Savings Bonds, 1965-75, to 3.3 per cent in Gas Stock, 1990- 
9. One section only has escaped this landslip ; the short 
bonds have firmly held their ground. On the other hand, 
the reverberations have naturally been felt through the 
equity markets, which had already begun to slip back under 
the influence of the dispute about engineering and shipbuild- 
ing wages. In the past week the ordinary share index of the 
Financial Times has dropped by just over 2 points, to 113.6, 
and is now 3.4 per cent below the peak reached on 
September oth. . ; 

The force of this sudden break in the gilt-edged market, 
like that of its previous extraordinary climb, has, of course, 
drawn much from psychological factors. The actual move- 
ment of prices, especially on the fall, has been out of pro- 
portion to the volume of business. The summer’s rise, 
dating from midsummer, had raised prices of stocks in the 
long-term market by 9 per cent or more in about 2} months, 
reducing the flat yield on 23 per cent Consols by fully ¢ per 
cent to 44 per cemt, and the redemption yield on Savings 
Bonds, 1965-75, by more than 4 per cent, to 4y* per cent. 
In this short period these stocks had made good three-fifths 
of the whole rise in yields that took place between last 
November and midsummer. A movement of this magnitude 
Inevitably attracted, especially in its later stages, widespread 
Speculative buying, so that the market was particularly vul- 
nerable to any abrupt change in sentiment. The upshot is 
that the yield basis on the longs has risen in ten days by 
more than half the remarkable reduction achieved in the 
Previous dozen weeks. Consols on Wednesday showed a 

at yield of 4H cent, and Savings Bonds, 1965-75, 
offered just over fg cent to final date. 

* 


gon * 


ear of Funding 


rhe rock on which the tiring market first stumbled 
Was the {'4,500,000 East African loan announced last week ; 
and this unfortunate stock (70 per cent of which was taken 
by the underwriters) showed a discount of 1} points on its 


opening day. But the significance of this small issue lay 
in the fact that it gave point to fears that had been spreading 
among the more thoughtful investors for some time—fears 
about the impact upon the market of the Government funding 
and refinancing operations that lie ahead. The possibility 
of such operations has not, of course, suddenly dawned on 
the market, The maturities to be faced are not optional but 
final maturities—{450 million of Serial Funding stock on 
November 14th, {60 million of yearling Transport stock 
(held by the National Debt Commissioners) in the following 
month, and {522 million of National War Bonds next March. 
During its buoyant phase, however, when the market saw 
every factor through rose-tinted spectacles (and was 
apparently encouraged by the Government to do so), it was 
actually disposed to regard these maturities as a “bull” 
point—on the ground that the Government itself would be 
anxious to keep the market strong. 


But in the past few weeks attention has been increasingly 
drawn to the growth of the Exchequer deficit, .now {£605 
million (taking both “ above-line ” and “ below-line” items 
together), or £316 million worse than at the corresponding 
date last year, whereas the budget assumed that in the year 
as a whole there would be an improvement of some {60 
million. This disquieting trend has upset the market much 
more than has one of its secondary consequences—the rise 
in the liquidity ratio shown by the banks because of their 
huge intake of Treasury bills to finance this Government 
deficit. This ratio is now almost back to the level at which 
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it stood before its deliberate reduction by the: enforced 
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_ funding operation of last November, a change that may tend 
‘to loosen the banks’ squeeze om advances. -But, so long as 


be dealt with easily by “persuading” the banks to t 
repiacement stock (ignoring the fact that at least 
million is held outside the 
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for any aggressive tactics in the market either to fund the 
excess of bank bill holdings or to deal with the March 
maturities. 

Now, belatedly, it is being realised that the scale of govern- 
ment borrowings is in itself harmful, and that damage may 
be done to the national economy even if it could be hoped 
—as at first it was hoped—that the Exchequer’s present 
heavy shortfall would be virtually made good by the end of 
the fiscal year. Credit creation to finance the government 
has substantially eased. monetary policy already, even though 
the easing cannot be readily seen in the attitude of the banks 
towards borrowings. These considerations show the need 
for a toughening of policy—noticeably by realistic funding 
operations that enable the Government to. raise money from 
the public and thus to repay its excess borrowings at the 
banks, as well as to refinance the maturities without a still 
further draft on the banks. The market is giving heed to 
these considerations ; but it is still uncertain whether the 
authorities are doing so too. 


* * * 


BOAC’s Success Story 


British Overseas Airways Corporation achieved a notable 
victory in balancing its accounts for the year to last March. 
In its first three years of operation, the corporation was work- 
ing at am average annual deficit approaching £8 million. 
This deficit was reduced to {4.6 million in 1950-51 and was 
last year turned into a clear profit of £274,999 after meeting 
interest charges of nearly a {1 million on issued capital. 
The cerporation’s full accounts show that this transformation 
owes as much to economies within the corporation as to the 
increased revenue from the rising volume of world air traffic. 
Total revenue rose from {24.3 million in 1950-51 to £33.6 
million in 1951-52, but operating costs per ton mile were 
reduced from 39.5 pence to 38.8 pence at a time when 
wage and other costs of the corporation were increasing. In 
consequence of this reduction in costs per ton mile, the load 
factor at which the corporation could break even was sharply 
reduced from 75 to 65 per cent; and by capturing what it 
believes was more than a normal share of new traffic, BOAC 
raised the average load carried in its aircraft from §9.7 to 
65.7 per cent. That fractional difference between the break- 
even load factor and the average load achieved was enough 
to give the corporation its first clear profit on a year’s opera- 
tions. It is not, however, a margin that is wide enough for 
comfort and under existing conditions it may well be difficult 
for BOAC to break even again in 1952-53. 


* * * 


The Battle for Traffic 


BOAC’s latest report shows that a high proportion—per- 
haps disconcertingly high—of the year’s profit came from the 
higher rates for air mail that were wrung from a reluctant 
Post Office at the beginning of 1951. The chart shows a 
sharp expansion of revenue from mail after this increase was 
granted ; during the year higher mail rates brought in an 
extra {1.3 million compared with {1.2 million from the 
bigger volume of mail. Without this assistance from mail 
revenues, the corporation would probably have just broken 
even. The disturbing feature about traffic during the first 
months of the 1952-53 financial year has been the tendency 
for the volume of mail to drop, with a consequent reduction 
in revenue.. Freight also appears to be falling off, and 
although BOAC run no special freight services, the contri- 
bution of freight and mail to revenue is not far short of 
passenger receipts. 


A favourable outturn for the current year would thus seem 
to depend on a considerable increase in the volume of pas- 
senger traffic. Sir William Hildred, the director-general of 
the International Air Transport Association (which includes 
the major international operators and covers 82 per cent of 
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all scheduled air traffic and 95 per cent of scheduled inter. 
national traffic) reported that in 1951 the members of [ATA 
carried 29 million passengers and would probably carry 4; 
million in 1952. Much of the increase is likely to come from 
the new tourist services which were introduced on the North 
Atlantic this summer and which the airlines hope to introduce 
on the Eastern routes in a few months. Since its fleet js 5; 

enough to provide aircraft for first-class and tourist services, 
BOAC is as strongly in favour of widening the range of the 
tourist services as are the American operators ; but other 
members of IATA, with fewer aircraft to spare, do not share 
this enthusiasm. The Se a eet for the services was 
“ one of the most keenly felt strongly fought issues which 
have ever been raised in IATA ”—which perhaps explains 
why they are not introduced as rapidly as some operator 
would like. 

Net revenues earned by BOAC on different routes vary 
widely. The Eastern route alone appears to make a con- 
sistent profit, for revenue per ton is higher than the 
average, and there is less competition from other carriers 
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The African and South American routes appear to be running 
at a consistent loss. As new aircraft come into service 00 
these routes BOAC should be able to offer services com- 
petitive with those of other operators, and the introduction of 
the Comet on the African route this summer ought to go some 
way to pull it out of the red. On the North Atlanic routes, 
which are fiercely competitive, BOAC appears to be improv- 
ing its position. For first time this route has showed a 
profit for the greater part of the year, and apart from a setback 
caused by shortage of fuel when American refineries were 00 
strike, North Atlantic services should earn their keep in 1952 
53. But since the rising trend of air traffic is likely to flatten 
out this year, the corporation’s ability to earn a profit may 
well depend on stringent internal budgetary control. To 
reduce operating costs in the past year in face of rising prices 
was no mean achievement, and it may be impossible to repeat 
it. Profitable operations this year could depend instead a 
increasing the average load carried beyond last year’s figure 
of 65.7 per cent of capacity. This is where the prestige of a 
venture like the Comet may prove of incalculable commercial 
value, With a growing number of aircraft in service, the 
airlines will have to fight for every passenger and when rates 
are already fixed by international agreement, speed, prestige 
and sheer showmanship become important weapons. 


* * * 


Relief for Consumer Goods 


In granting considerable reductions in purchase ta 
on a number of consumer goods, and complete exemption 
from tax for a very few others, the Treasury has not sarisfied 
all the claimants in the field ; and its action will no doubt 
encourage other consumer goods industries that are fecling 
the pinch in exports to stake a claim. The policy of tempet 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb for industries particularly 
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In the 
Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles Il Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 


Liverpeol Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
Commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C, 


PINANCE CORPORATION LTD. J 


Established by the Joint-Stock Banks m 1945 to provide 
finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 
the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 


the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. “ 
DIRECTORS : 
Chairman: Tue Ricgur Hon. Lorp Piercy, C.B.E 


Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Brackcrorp, D.S.O. 
Wirtttam Henry Fraser, W.S. 
Lr.-Co.. Lorp Duper GLADstTone Gorpbon, D.S.O. 


THe RiGur Hon. THe Eart or Limerick, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 


REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
Cotrmsy MarsHatt Sxounner,’ F.C.A. 
Sir Horace Joun Witson, G.C.B., G.CM.G. 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
THe ENGuisH AND ScorrisH BANKS 


Enquiries should be addressed w: 
The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


or : 
The Manchester Manager. 
india House, 73, Whitworth Street 
Manchester, 1. 


The Birminezham Manager, 
214, Hayicy Road, 
Birmingham, 16. 


Heritage 


The banking prudence of the 
centuries has been distilled for 
modern use and the wisdom 
of it is being proved every day 


at every branch 


DISTRICT 
BANK 


LIMITED 


BANKERS SINCE 1829 
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Green 
fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 


from them. 





We help to make things grow too — industries, homes, 
businesses. Our soil is Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
For our fingers we have over 
And 
our experience dates from the first banking business in 


the South-West Pacific. 


Papua and New Guinea. 
850 branches and agencies throughout these lands. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
to success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First and largest commercial bank in the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29? Threcdneedile Street 





D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 
{INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALRS WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
GBS520SE 
Centred where thrift 


and reliability are 
national characteristics, 


the 
Scottish 


BUILDING 


Amicable 


SOCIETY 


is the soundest possible 
Anchor for investment 
at 23% income tax paid 


President: LORD INVERCLYDE. Vice President: 
LORD ALNESS. Trustees: JOHN CAMERON, 
DS.C., OC. and SIR STANLEY ROUS, C.8.€. Chairman 
and Managing Director: WM. S. ALLISON, Di, Lp. 


Tota! Assets £18,750,000 
Liquid Assets £3,600,000 


Please apply to 
AMICABLE HOUSE, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. 


for attractive Jubilee Brochure, Literature and List of Branches 


throughout Britain. 





INAS r 
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These people = — 
write from | | 3 
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‘THEIR INQUIRY is 
interesting- What, however, is their commercial standing? 
You do not know—but the Westminster Bank 

certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly Ne ee because the Bank has ne og 
in every town ee throughout the wor 8 
unrivalled Credit Information service is part of the 
much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 
of all who trade abroad and which is described in the 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’. A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Industrial Advertising 


must reach Top Management 
because: 1. The purchase of industrial plant and equip- 

ment entails capital expenditure. 

2. Decisions to spend capital rest exclusively 

with ‘Top Management. 


Industrial Advertising 


goes into The Financial Times 


because: 1. THE FINANCIAL TIMES, retaining its position as 
the most complete daily source of information for 
all concerned with capital investment, has since 
the war given increasing emphasis to general 
industrial and commercial news and views. 
2. The value of 7HE FINANCIAL TIMES to indus- 
trial advertisers is a consequence of its expanding 
usefulness to Top Management a daily 
refresher on business background. 
3. The volume of industrial iveitng ia ‘the 
paper has grown as the readership among 
directors and high executives 
has grown. 


It is the readership of 
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ected by falling consumer demand or by import restric- 
sectc On begae wile tk antodaction ol the “D>” octane 
into purchase tax on textiles and clothing, and was continued 
with the return to free sales of coloured pottery at home. 
The tax changes that were granted last weekend are less 
sweeping. Purchase tax comes down from 664 per cent 
to 33; per cent on pianos and most other keyboard instru- 
ments ; from 100 per cent to 664 per cent on cut glass and 
certain leather goods such as trunks, suitcases and purses ; 
and a few minor objects such as walking sticks, nylon pot- 
scourers, and “ Australasian red opossum fur skin, undyed, in 
strips not more than nine inches long and one inch wide, used 
as linings in textile shuttles ” become free of tax. 


The main industries that have been given relief have all 
suffered severely from import restrictions imposed by the 
Commonwealth and other countries. In January the piano 
makers exported about 9§ per cent of the 1,900 odd pianos 
they delivered, the bulk of the exports going to Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Brazil. All these countries have 
now drastically restricted their buying, and trade with 
Argentina, the only other big customer, is at a standstill 
pending a new trade agreement: as a result output in the 
30-odd North London companies that make pianos has 
dropped by about two-thirds and they have had to dismiss 
many of their skilled craftsmen. Cut glass, like pottery, 
has suffered particularly in the Commonwealth market ; and 
neither business has been able to redress the balance with 
home sales to any considerable extent. 


Near the head of the queue pleading for similar treatment 
come the jewellery and cutlery industries, with radio and 
some domestic equipment not far behind. Not all of these 
can put forward with equal justification the favourite argu- 
ment that export success must be based on a thriving home 
market ; some are simply seeking*relief from the shrinkage in 
export markets. The Treasury will have considerable diffi- 
culty in sorting out the various degrees of relief that are 
being sought. It is one thing to keep alive stricken industries 
such as piano-making ; or to enable others to withdraw to 
some extent from the temporarily unequal struggle in the 
export markets. But where the plea is for underpinning of 
full employment in industries on the fringe of engineering 
such as radio—or in major engineering exporters encounter- 
ing similar difficulties, such as the motor-car industry, where 
the same argument may soon be heard—relief might tend to 
defeat the major aim of Government policy, that of transfer- 
ring resources to the sections of industry most useful for 
defence and future exports. 


* * * 


Export Stocktaking 


Although engineering exports have been slipping during 
the last few months they have been the biggest single factor 
in the increase in exports during the first eight months of 
this year compared with the corresponding months of 1951. 
This basis of comparison, adopted in this and the suc- 
ceeding note, may give some indication of the degree of 
success of the Government’s trade policy and of the effort 
that is still required to fulfil it. Engineering exports indeed 
have been sufficient to offset the losses on textiles and leave 
something to spare. United Kingdom exports from January 
to August this year totalled £1,735 million, some £46 million 
more than in the corresponding period last year. Exports of 
metal products amounted to nearly £920 million and were 
{118 million higher than for January to August last year ; 
While textile exports, at £263 million, were lower by more 
than £100 million. Such figures stress the dependence of 
the British trade effort on the metal-using industries, and 
the frustration of official planning calling for an increase in 
xports of textiles because needs would divert 
‘nginecring output from markets. To some extent, 
however, the eight months’ totals conceal a small but distinct 
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improvement in exports of wool textiles and other con- 
sumer goods in recent months. 


Exports of machinery have not been affected by cuts in 
exports imposed by the Dominions early this year ; the total 
for the eight months has risen to £286 million, an increase 
of no less than £52 million over the total for the same period 
last year. Australia has remained the biggest market taking 
£33 million in the eight months compared with £26} million 
twelve months earlier, but the increase in machinery exports 
has been widely distributed among the different markets. 
Total vehicle exports have risen from £309 million last year 
to £333 million in the first eight months of the current year, 
but experience in the leading markets has varied _—— 
Australia took 7,560 British cars a month during the first 
quarter of this year but import restrictions have cut ship- 
ments to some 1,100 a month since then. Yet exports to 
Australia so far this year have been larger than to any other 
country and their tozal to date of £11 million is less than {1 





THE TREND oF SELECTED British Exports 











(£000) 

i 
| Total, | Total, | Total, | Total, 
| Jan. to | Jan. to | jan. to | Jan. to 
| Aug. | Aug. | Aug., {| Aug., 
| iest | 1962 | i9si | « 1952 
Coal: total .:...6... } 16,933 | 35,158 | Cotton goods: total . | 140,343 | 105,606 

Of which :— i Of which :-— 
Main European coun- ‘ Br. West Africa... | 11,070 | 15,715 
trles saee 14,741 | 30,615 Australia......... | 21,761 | 12,582 
Argentina ......... | 872} 1,705} South Africa ...... | 17,060 | 7,912 
COMARR sas wakes cess 697 | 1193| New Zealand...... ; 6613 7,760 
Machinery: tctal.... | 234,080 | 286,421 Wool goods: total .. #127,537 : $2,102 

Of which :-— Of which :— 
Australia .......... | 26,493 33,035 Costada oi ns kde 21,674 | 10,321 
SOs eS iveesl |” 22,516 | 24,890 ees 38Gb eae 9,565; 9,507 
Sovth Africa ...... | 20,513 | 23,563 New Zealand...... 6,055 | 5,134 
OE 55'S caes 9,183 | 12,826 South Africa ...... 9,466 | 3,895 
Swed... 6k6s sete 7,347; 2,511 

Motor cars (completed): Silk and rayon goods : 

total, . oasesece | Oe) Oaee Re a eae 42,957 | 28,695 

Of which :— i Of which :— } 
North America .... | 13,463 12,845 Australia... Paes 11,347 5,484 
Australia.......... | 11,823 | 11,133| Br. West Africa... | 2,161 : 3,774 
New Zealand ...... | 4,249 7,208 New Zealand ...... 4,003 3,517 
Belgium. .......... | 2,156 | 3,634 South Africa ...... 8.685 | 2,433 

Sweden ........... | 4568 | 5,095 








million smaller than the corresponding figure a year ago. 
Exports of other types of vehicles to Australia have, however, 
fallen more sharply. To some extent, the eclipse of Dominion 
markets has been compensated by a sharp increase in car 
sales to North America during the summer. Shipments to 
Canada and the United States in July represented a third 
of the total number of British cars exported and one-third 
of the total value. Exports to most European countries have 
increased, with Sweden as an important exception. Coal 
exports so far this year have reached £35 million, double the 
rate during the same period of 1951. Shipments to most 
European countries have risen proportionately but exports 
to Denmark, the biggest market, have increased even more 
steeply. 

Compared with the first eight months of 1951, cotton 
exports have fallen by £35 million, silk and rayon goods by 
£14 million and wool manufactures by £45 million. But 
contrary to the appearance of these totals, import restrictions 
imposed by the sterling area countries have had a more 
marked effect on cotton and rayon than on wool exports. 
The reason is that whereas Australia and South Africa are 
the principal destinations for cotton and rayon goods, North 
American countries (which have not imposed restrictions) 
are the largest markets for wool textiles. Part of the fall in 
exports of cotton and rayon goods to Australia and South 

ica has also been offset by an increase in shipments to 
British Africa. Wool exports have shared in the general 
recovery in exports to the dollar area in the past few months, 
but the improvement in Canadian business is too recent to 
make its mark on the eight months figures. Exports of 
pottery this year have amounted to £49 million—an increase 
of £6 million. 
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import Cuts in Action 


Mr Butler has to thank the textile recession for most of 
the saving in the import bill this year. Imports of textile 
materials in the first eight thonths of 1952 cost nearly {190 
million less than in the same period last year, whereas total 
imports fell by only £132 million. Lower prices largely 
account for the fall in value of textile imports and of many 
other raw materials. But the physical cuts in the volume of 
imports projected for this year have also played their part 
in reducing the total spent on raw materials from £1,129 
million in the first eight months of last year to £979 million 
this year and in lowering the bill for imported foodstuffs by 
£114 million to £865 million. Imports of manufactured 
goods as a class havé increased this year compared with 1951 
because of heavier imports of metals and machinery for the 
rearmament drive which have.only been partially offset by 
reductions in other commodities. 


The reduction in imports-of wool'to £117 million—little 
more than half their value in January-August last: year— 
results entirely from the fall in wool prices; indeed, 60 
million Ib more wool has been imported this year than in the 
first eight months ef last- year. Imports of wool from Aus~- 
tralia have fallen sharply from {119 million to £58 million in 
the eight months, and imports from New. Zealand from 
£45 million to £34 million. Although lower prices partly 
account for the fall in raw cotton imports a significant drop 
in imports of medium and short staple“ cotton is recorded. 
As a result a pages from Egypt declined from m fal million 
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THe. TREND OF SELectED Britisu Imports 











(£000) 
SP Lie eee at OA ee E te eee 
| Total, | Total, Total, } Total, 
ore to = | jan gl geval to 
} Aug. , 
‘ tal oa | 1951 | Test 
: sa oe a ie ain Ja ss 
Wheat: total o..5. 90,359 | 95,145 | Raw wool: tetal..°. 212,454 | 117,135 
Of mhich o— i Of which ; 
Canada ~.e |. 40,324 © 65,788 Australia. ;. oc... 119;393 | 58294 
USA fie vnkewt 36,550 | 11,753 New Zealand. j.... |. 44,752 | 35,987 
USSR i ae . ? 9031 South Africa ...... 17,292 10,594 
Fresh. fruit and > vége- ' Non-ferrous metals and j 
tabi bs 7° total. 44, 86,412 | 75,806 mits, ; total... ... | 303,259 | 143,379 
Of which -—~— Of whic hi— } ; 
Spair aaa 4 RROeS | ee Canada: . 28,640 46,447 
Canary tstands.>.> |, 20,293 | 10,289} “Northera Rhodesia. | 24.637  34-286- 
ftaly. .s sibs qa gh RAE] $835 | ee peve-++s: 4 14,6684 21031 
Belgium .....:.... 4,925.) 10,972 
Wood & tuber : total (119,345 ' 115,517 1 Machine topis: total, 7,689 35,548 
Of which >— P ; Of which :-— ‘ 
Canads 328i 23e in 27,763 | 44,750 Ree oe cE 4,036 } 15494 
Sweden ~.- | 18,717 | 36,707 Genmany........2. 937 | 7,568 
Finland ink Ves 17,944 | 14,103 Switzerland ....... 1,077 |. 2,750 
France ». ac«5 . +, 22,503 7 i ft IE: nn Sen vapen 431 | 2,200 
Raw cott on 2 total... 180,492 | 97, 446 | Iron & Steei mirs : total 22,540} $6,695 
OF + = Of which:— ' 
Suc lon a ines} STE 1 Re WMS oo ras wea ous L781) 21,645 
USA......-..+-.45 | 29,126 | 26,695} Belgiom . 200... 2... 4.898; 13,463 
Egypt ill. | oo | -oiga } > agada 93301 Test 
ewaihs o.< ole eins 21/135 | 586 Germany .......... ' 1,086; 6,405 


to sho suillion hire year, ial from the Sudan ie £40 million 
to £25 million. Imports of Brazilian cotton have fallen 
from {21 million to the astonishingly low figure of { 500,000. 
On the other hand, more has been spent on imports of 
American cotton—which have increased from {14 million to 
£25 million. The fall in the value of rubber imports also 
reflects the sharp reduction in prices. Imports from Malaya 
have dropped from £76 million in January-August, 1951, to 
£60 million this year. “ Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, Fats, 
Resins and Gums” have increased by no less than {£69 
million to £273 million this year because of increased imports 
of crude petroleum. 

The most striking feature in food imports has been the 
sharp increase in imports of grain and flour. Bigger imports 
of grain from Canada and the Soviet Union have been offset 
by reduced supplies from the United States. Imports of 
dairy produce have cost £16} million less, because of smaller 
supplies of butter from Australia and Denmark-and of cheese 
from the United States and New Zealand. The effects of the 
Chancellor’s cuts are clearly shown by reductions of {10} 


to £71 million, . 
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en ee ee in other 
Supplies of iron and steel manufactures have co.: (37 
sa ten conipesiigg ude Gael aaeee he 
$ from 
United ae have increased ee “mailhinn to rad 
million and from Belgium from. fascllies 10° {13.5 millioa, 
Here the hurriedly ments for extr: vai | 
for defence are translated into hard currency costs. . 
rise in imports of nonferrous metals this year has « 
mainly from a sharp jump in aluminium imports ate 
Canada, copper from Rhodesia, zine from Canada, 
United States and Australia. A steep anerease in imports 
of machine tools. for defence needs accounts for alm.’ the 


whole of the increase in machinery imports from £33 1illion 





ee _* * 


Benefits free the Terms of Trade 


The terms of trade continued to move favourcal, iq 
August, According to the Board of Trade index (1,5: - 
100) there hasbeen an improvement of some 7 per cent 
since the begjnning of this year. The improvement fh; cc 
sulted mainly from a lowering of import prices rather than 

‘prices for exports, though the lower cost. of imports 
has been chequered by rises in some raw materials such as 
wool. Raw material import prices fell, nevertheless, by as 
much as 3 at in August. Food Prices remained pease 
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ripeae 105 |- 9 f3e2 te7 | = 108 16 | & 
“De oe rene Yate Reo 107 06 109 106 eT 
Jauuaty. 5.1 144 08-7. a a 103 108 (105 | & 
Febtuary,. . 0. 101 | 103 | 10s} 302 | 109 | 1065 | #7 
March <2. jas p 20S) °° 200 ee ee 8 | Oe, lo | 
April i a; We) ik 7 {| io; wr | % 
Wat 27 eto bid ‘M4 oR 1 ae 95 109 | 106 5 
BUOO vos SR ESR AS Lr € 1 =) ES 90 ilo 6 | OM 
VOY. yi 55055: 05) MO) OF | MS joe | 9] 105 | 
August ........ 105 | 87 | 96} 36 8 | 108 ) 05 | 

! ; i 
* The ratio of import prices to es A fall indicates a favourable avy nent 


Source; Board of Trade. 
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from the July level, but increases granted recently to overseas 
suppliers have not yet affected the food bill. 

Prices of textile exports ceased to fall in August ‘or 
the first _ since September, 1951. During the last {cw 
months the deteriotation in textile prices had been particu- 
larly steep and combined wens ae fall in prices of “ other 
manufactures’ had more than offset the continued ris: in 
the price of metal exports, Last month’s movements le! ‘the 
index for export prices unchanged compared with July. 


* *& * 


New Issues Season Opens 


Under the present regime of EPL, profits tax and high 
interest rates, it was inevitable that the fashions introd::-cd 
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MAUDSLAY 


HONOURED NAME IN ENGINEERING HISTORY 
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A member of the A.C. V. Group of Companies 





The’ A.C.¥. Group of Companies includes A.E.C., Crossley Motors and the Maudsley Motor Company. its Sales organisation is 





SALES LID., 49 BERKELEY -SQUARE, LONDOR W.l, 




























“The old plant . 
will be entirely 
replaced.. ei 













Where Vickers 
can help 


The policy decision that new plant is to be laid 
down, the discussions on layout and: production 
planning, lead on to consideration of the new 
equipment itself. It is here that a great world 
organisation such as the Vickers Group can give 
valuable help. 

Companies within the Group manufacture plant 
for many industries, both basic and secondary. 
The experience of succeeding generations of 
engineers has led to a standard of design in Vickers 
products which does much to ensure the success of 


new industrial projects. 


Among the products of the Vickers Group are : ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHO PRINTING MACHINES * MACHINERY 
FOR MALTING, BREWING AND BOTTLING, BOXMAKING, SOAP, INK 


AND PAINT INDUSTRIES - CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK A book for important desks °-*> 


Wherever management is calling for greater efficiency in the control 
of production, distribution, sales or accounting, there are possible | 

* applications for Hollerith. To point the way we have prepared 4 
book outlining Hollerith Electrical Punched Card Accounting methods 
and describing Hollerith machines. 


\ ) K toch. hike oe tee cee ee ee —— at Management 
IC ERS . . . isiton yours? 


LIMITED 






AOLLERITA 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


VICKERS HOUSE: - BROADWAY - LONDON - sw: | THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 
Head Office: \7 Park Lane, London, W.1. ‘Phone ; REGent 8155 


Offices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea. 


So “NGC ARE SRE FS RI, 
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ed joan stock, complete with an option to buy ordi 

sess later on ; it is one of the numerous oddities of EPL 
that borrowing on such a loan stock need not have an adverse 
fect on the amount of profits available for equity distribu- 
tion, and im some cases may actually increase them. 
Bowaters have successfully raised {5,400,000 on a 5} per 
cent unsecured loan stock, 1963-67, issued at par by way of 
rights” to ordinary shareholders in the ratio of £3 of loan 
stock for every £2 of ordinary stock held. Every £3 of loan 
stock allotted will give the owner the option to take/up one 
new {1 ordinary share between March 31st and May 31st, 
1954. This means that Bowater's full accounts for the year 
o September 30, 1953, will be available to shareholders 
before the date on which the options can be taken up. The 
question arises, however, whether if present trends continue, 
his report will make such cheerful reading ; the chairman’s 
jisclosures this week about stock losses may have relevance 
here, and in any case the period of option is a narrow one. 


The offer by the General Mining and Finance Corporation 
less novel than that made by Bowater, but it has the 
distinction of being the first for a good many years to be 
made by the publication of a prospectus in London by a 
Routh African finance house. The corporation is offering 
ot public subscription 750,000 6 per cent cumulative re- 
Heemable {1 “ A” preference shares at par. The holder of 
hese shares has the right to exchange them into ordinary 
hares at varying prices in the next seven years. These con- 
version rights, which are a more common feature in the 
affir market than in the industrial share market, are not 
mmediately profitable to exercise as the existing ordinary 
hares are currently quoted below the conversion prices. 
But the taking up of the preference shares at par may 
itimately offer a cheap entry into the corporation’s equity ; 
mn any case the preference shares are well secured and offer 
n adequate yield. Both this offer and that made by Bowaters 
have their attractions—as was proved on Thursday when 
lealings began in the Bowater stock at 4% premium, and 
shed up the price by a further 3 points before the close. 
but the new issue season was sent away to a bad start by the 
ate of the 44 per cent East African stock. Seventy per cent 
Mf this stock, offered at 994, was left in the hands of the 
inderwriters, and by the end of the first day’s dealings it was 
buoted at 14 discount. 


* * * 


ving Skill for Export 
The extension of arrangements for the deferment of 
all-up for skilled men completing engineering apprentice- 
bups to favoured industries outside the super-priority class 
Bi defence work—in particular to engineering firms largely 
gaged on exports and to merchant shipbuilding—is a 
bgical corollary of the greater emphasis on exports as distinct 
om defence. The scheme allows the men to delay 
cir national service for two years after they come out of 
heir time ; it will cover men in most skilled engineering 
fades and draughtsmen, except where the Service need is 
nsidered paramount. About 2,000 men a year are expected 
D be affected out of the 23,000 called up each year on 
ompletion of engineering and metal-working apprentice- 
ups: deferment will be granted only to individuals whose 
portance to their employer for export work can be proved, 
nd need not be accepted. The industries concerned include 
host of the more important engineering exporters and a 
umber, such as precision chain, pumps and valves, and ball- 
‘arings, which are important indirect contributors to 
gineering exports. : 
The measure should at any rdte plug one important leak 
skilled labour from these industries, and it may have some 
“portance in helping them to recruit young workers. The 
‘eet problem of shifting sufficient people into these indus- 
és remains ; the flow into engineering as a whole has been 


*ppointing in the last six months, though there has been - 
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some shift within engineering into defence work: The 
Services have recently taken a substantial share of the 
increase in civil employment, as is illustrated by the chart, 
taken from the annual report of the Ministry of Labour. 
The work of the Miistry’s employment _ services, 


CHANGES IN THE WORKING PCPULATION, 195! 
(figures in thousands) 






WORK OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
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measured by the number of placings, was last year down to 


about its prewar volume. Given a larger working popula- 
tion, this presumably indicated much less mobility of labour ; 
but many people changing jobs in the years illustrated did 
so without using the exchanges—a freedom ended this 
year by the Notification of Vacancies Order. 


* * * 


New Money for Eire 


On Monday subscription lists open in Eire for the big- 
gest—and most attractive—public issue yet made by the 
Republican government. The Irish authorities are seeking to 
raise {£20 million for a wide range of capital developments, 
on a § per cent National Loan, 1962-72, issued at par. The 
loan is clearly intended to serve as a maid of all work. The 
high interest rate attached to it should serve as another 
weapon in the fight against internal inflation (especially if 
it attracts genuine new savings) ; and the government hopes— 
with some reason—that the terms of the loan should be suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce Irish investors holding assets out- 
side the country to reinvest in the Republic, The stock, which 
is an Irish—but not a British—trustee stock, therefore carries 
the high coupon rate of § per cent ; it will have a sinking fund 
larger than has been applied to other government issues ; and 
it will be accepted at its face value in payment of Irish 
death duties. 


Almost every branch of the public sector of the Irish 
economy is scheduled to benefit directly from the 
loan.. A large part of the £20 million will finance the 
extension and development of the electricity supply system, 
while another part of it will finance the further exploitation 
of the country’s peat resources. Some of the ‘proceeds will 


also be used in the development of the industrial activities 
of the state, ranging from afforestation to harbour works and 
airport construction ; and some will finance capital expendi- 
ture for social purposes—such as houses and schools. To 
investors on both sides of the Irish Channel this is likely to 
be attractive Irish butter, even if the intention does seem to 
be to spread it rather thinly on a large slice of bread. ~~ 
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Better “ Small” Savings 


The flow of funds into National Savings has responded 
sharply to the improvements in terms that took effect on 
September 1st—improvements that were evidently timed to 
coincide with the end of the main period of holiday spend- 
ing. From that date the issue of 3 per cent Defence Bonds 
was discontinued and offerings began of the new issue of 
34 per cent Bonds announced last June. Simultaneously, 
the limit upon individual holdings of the current series of 
Savings Certificates. (the terms of which are not being 
altered, although the series dates from February, 1951) was 
raiséd from §00 units costing £375 to 700 units costing 
£525. Thanks to these inducements, the gross receipts from 
all forms of National Savings have this month exceeded 
repayments for the first time since last spring, and in the 
week to September 13th the net credit amounted to 
£5,330,000, the best figure for more than two and a half 
years. This is in very sharp contrast to the deteriorating 
trend: of recent months. In the first five months of the 
current fiscal year, aggregate receipts, at £362 million, fell 
short of repayments and encashments by no less than {90 
million, compared with £67 million in the similar period 
last year ; moreover, {24 million of Defence Bonds were this 
year redeemed at maturity. 


The recent improvement has naturally been wholly 
attributable to a spurt in demand for certificates and bonds. 
Sales of bonds, which in the previous five months had 
averaged only {500,000 a week and had dropped to as little 
as {£20,000-{30,000 towards the end of August, shot up to 
£6,070,000 in the first full week of the new campaign, while 
sales of certificates rose to £6 million, compared with an 
average of only £2 million during August and under 
£3 million over the five months. Although withdrawals from 
post office and trustee savings banks rose simultaneously, it 
does not appear that any large proportion of these gains 
was attributable merely to switches from one branch of 
national savings to another. But it does seem probable that 
the sudden rush arose very largely from purchases by people 
of more substantial means who were acquiring their 
maximum permitted holdings forthwith. This interpreta- 
tion finds some confirmation in the weekly Exchequer 
return, which discloses figures for Defence Bonds and 
Savings Certificates (but not, of course, for savings deposits) 
a week ahead of the regular return from the National 
Savings Committee. The Exchequer statement shows that 
in the week to September 2oth sales of Defence Bonds 
relapsed to £4.8 million and those of Savings Certificates 
to {3.8 million—-still, however, well above the levels of earlier 
weeks. At September 13th, the net excess of repayments 
over receipts from all national savings for the current fiscal 


year had been reduced to £84.5 million (plus £25.5 million 


of Defence Bonds redeemed at maturity) compared with 
£66 million (plus {1.3 million) in the similar period last year. 


* * * 


More Freedom for Fibres 


Last week the Ministry of Materials. announced the 
ending of controls on the use of jute and sisal (the import 
of jute will remain in government hands). The new Order 
for jute came into effect on September 16th, that for sisal 
will operate from October 1st. In practice the restrictions 
had. been nominal since the world shortage of both com- 
modities ended some time ago. Jute consumers are now free 
to buy imported or home-produced jute goods without getting 
a certificate of approval from the Control and licences are no 
longer needed to process raw or waste jute, Control over 
purchases of raw jute and yarn for delivery abroad has also 
been removed. It was in any case purely a formality but the 
delay in getting a licence often put the British merchant at 
a disadvantage with his overseas competitor. In spite of these 
relaxations jute has still only attained partial freedom. Import 
of raw jute and goods remains in the hands of the Jute 


Control. Some sections of the trade feel that the Ministy 
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is being —— in sing to let go this Ip 
strand of red tape. y argue that although the Contr 
release prices are mostly in line with world levels. there a 
some exceptions: some of the Control’s prices are highs 
and others lower than world prices. However, the majority 
of the trade take a more tolerant view. There ice indesl 
several reasons that ‘have influenced the Minister jn jj 
decision to keep jute buying under the government wi; 

Memories of earlier difficulties in getting supplies—particy, 
larly since the partition of India and Pakistan—undoubre 
die slowly.’ Moreover, although there is likely to be ampls 


jute to meet world needs this year the pr ts for 1953-54 
are much less reassuring. Pakistan has dy announced 


its intention to cut the jute acreage next year to three-cuart 
of the current level. Whatever the reasons for its decisiog 
the Ministry will undoubtedly gain from a continuation of 
government trading if there is an increase in prices. In tig 
light of the recent firmness in the market fhis cannot be ruled 
out. The resultant increase in the value of the Controls 
stocks would go some way to offset the heavy losses sustained 
earlier this year. 

From October 1st there will be no control on the use qf 
sisal and other hard hemps with the exception of manila ang 
true hemp. The ending of the restrictions on sisal 
that merchants will no longer have to obtain firm orders frog 
spinners before they can import the hemp, thus, the trade wi 
be thrown open to all comers. Demand for sisal is not like 
to increase. On the contrary, the market during the last te 
days has tended to be steady rather than continue the upward 
previous movement. The price of BEA No. 1 sisal is ne 
at £108 a ton compared with the low point of {90 a to 
reached during August. There are signs of a more com 
fident feeling in the market as spinners are reported to by 
placing orders further ahead. But so long as world pr 
duction of hard fibres remains far in excess of requirement 
there is not likely to be any prolonged upsurge in prices. 


* * * 


Taxation and Private Companies 


The revelation in the recent national income blue book 
that fixed capital formation in the private but non-corporatt 
section of the economy has fallen significantly in the last four 
years—and this despite heavy sales of financial assets anda 
sharp increase in borrowing by non-corporate businesses— 
mirrors a state of affairs that is almost certainly true of small 
private companies as well. In every recent year the numba 
of private companies on the Board of Trade’s register ha 
increased, but in every year, too, it has become clearer tha 
the real capital of such businesses ‘is being eaten away by 
the heavy—and in at least two instances discriminatingly 
heavy—burden of taxation upon them. The two discrim 
nating burdens that most obviously need to be alleviated at 
those laid by the distributed ts tax on director-controlled 
private companies and those laid by death duties on busines 
assets (especially where such assets are assessed under Sectiol 
55 of the Finance Act 1940) far above their realisable value 

A special committee of the Institute of Directors lat 
week approached the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Royal Commission on Taxation, and submitted five specifi 
recommendations on these problems. Two of these recom 
mendations will command wide approval: first, that al 
executive directors should be allowed to participate @ 
pias pension schemes in the same way as ordinaty 
employees ; secondly, that the amount of directors’ remuner 
tion chargeable as an expense against company carning 
should be raised to £10,000°0r 25 per cent of profits (will 

imit of £5,000 for any one director). Safeguards ait 

abuse of such prceusle woes be needed but they should 
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arbitrary limit of five years should be abandoned in favour of 


g system 0 gradation “so that where the deceased survives 
the gift by four years, only one-fifth of the duty should be 

yable, and should he survive only by three years, then 
two-fifths of the rate would be the rate payable” ; there are 
the germs of a more logical system here, although the differ- 
ent rates payable on each step of the ladder might need to 
be less evenly phrased. 


* 


The committee’s other two recommendations go to the 
heart of the main problems now facing small private com- 
panies. The first of these recommendations is that “all 
direct taxation of companies including profits tax and dis- 
tributed profits tax should be at half rates for those business 
men earning £12,000°a year or less, and should reach the 
full rate only when profits are £25,000 a year or more, the 
rate of tax being graded in appropriate stages between these 
two figures.” There will be a widespread feeling that in 
applying this recommendation for special alleviation to “ all 
direct taxation” the committee may have risked spoiling a 
good case, for their proposal would certainly seem to be wide 
open to abuse. The committee’s final proposal is, in effect, 
that Section §5§ of the Finance Act 1940 should only be 
applied to those companies for which it was originally 
intended when this hasty and ill-considered legislation was 
brought in under the shadow of Dunkirk—namely to baulk 
those companies- that might be formed expressly for the 
purpose of avoiding estate duty. “Subject to satisfactory 
safeguards,” the committee argues, “the basis of valuation 
of the shares of the deceased director shareholder should not 
exceed the normal stock exchange valuation and there should 
be the right to appeal to a tribunal.” There is no doubt 
that there is a real problem here ; under the present system 
of inland revenue assessment many small businesses are 
being restricted or ruined because of their subjection— 
sometimes through pure accident—to this clumsy Estate Duty 
axe. But the difficulty of devising the necessary “ suitable 
safeguards” should not be underestimated ; it is for this 
reason that some experts have recently suggested that the 
best way out might not be to tackle Section 55 of the 1940 
Act directly, but to grant relief from the full rate of estate 
duty to certain business assets, perhaps along the lines of the 
relief already granted on assessments of agricultural land. 


* * * 


Report From Australia 


In the last few months Australia’s current external 
accounts seem to have regained a precarious equilibrium, and 
the continued private outflow of short-term capital no longer 
exceeds the net inflow of capital for genuine long-term 
investment. Its international reserves are therefore no longer 
falling. But it seems clear that there will have to be con- 
siderable further internal adjustments before the dominion 
can safely ease its stringent import restrictions. That is the 
implication that emerges from the report of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia for the year ending on June 30th 
last. The report reviews the vicissitudes of a year in which 
Australia’s balance on current account’fell from a surplus 
of just under {Aroo million to a deficit of approximately 
£4575 million. While Australian exports fell by £A308 
million in the year, and imports rose by exactly the same 
figure—in response to the higher incomes created by the wool 
boom of 1950-§1 and despite the import controls imposed in 
the second half of 1951-52. These misfortunes, coupled with 
some deterioration on invisible account and with an outflow 
of speculative capital (owners which had presumably become 
Convinced during the year of the improbability of revalua- 
ton) caused Australia’s international reserves to fall by 


nearly {A500 million, to £A362 million. The bank points 
Out that the dominion’s terms of trade are now no more 
favourable than in the late thirties. The probable favourable 
trend in the terms of trade of food-exporters will fail to 
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benefit Australia unless the fall in its food production ‘is 
halted ; the recent boom in wool prices served to conceal 
the necessity for doing this. 


There is, however, some evidence in the report of a long 


overdue diversion of resources away from the less economic 
secondary industries last year. The price rise in Australia 
during the first nine months of 1951-52 wes greater than 
in any other major trading nation, except France and Japan: 
this rise in relative costs led to increased competition from 
imports for many Australian secondary industries, which 
therefore suffered some increase in unemployment. 
quently, basic industries have at long last been able to fill 
long-standing vacancies and their production has begun to 
increase. 
the protective effect of general import controls, once Austra- 


Conse- 


But the secondary industries may benefit from 


lian demand has. consumed the large stocks accumulated 


during the last nine months of 1951-52. Australia, in short, 
still has a persistent demand-inflation superimposed upon the 
cost-inflation that seems to be inherent in its system of basic 
wage adjustments. Such a Situation, if permitted to continue, 
is virtually certain to lead to persistent balance of payments 
difficulties, and therefore to persistent import controls, or 
even devaluation. 


* * * 


British Steel Remains Cheap 
To hear a motor manufacturer assailing the steelmasters 


sounds like an echo of the thirties ; but Sir William Rootes’s 
complaint this week that at a time when the motor industry 


needs to cut costs the steel industry “has now again raised 
prices ” has not as much weight in it as Lord Nuffield used 


to wield. Sir William spoke a week after the British Iron and 


Steel Federation had published comparisons showing that 
Britain still sells its steel at home much more cheaply than 
most of the other main producing countries. Whatever a 
British motor manufacturer has to pay for the limited quanti- 
ties of various steels that go into a passenger car his American 
competitor pays 30 per cent more and the French and German 
makers even more than that. The table, produced by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, compares home - trade 
prices, mainly delivered at consumers’ works ; it shows that 
comparable steel products sell in Britain at roughly 30 per 
cent less than in America, while French and German prices 
are even higher. Belgian steel (of Bessemer quality, compared 
here with Britain’s open-hearth quality prices) is not quite 
so much above the British price. 


The comparison shows that the two increases in the price 
of British steel have still left it os competitive in the 
world market. Export steel still sells at a premium, and 
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The general basis of comparison is tested steel, delivered to consumers” station {rails 
and tinplate—F.O.T. makers’ works). The prices are for open-hearth quality, except 

the case of France and Be where t are for basic bessemer quality. The 
tra for open-hearth quality is approximately {£3 Ee ton in France and £10 per ton 
Belgium. (a) Delivered consumers’ station. (6) No comparable price availabie, 
tion is relatively small. 
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in the international market the competing exporters price 
their products more closely; but the home price offers at 
least a yardstick of the producers’. strength should: steel 
become abundant on the world market. It is the home . 
too, that concerns steel eventually going abroad in indi 
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exports such as cars. Steel prices in Britain are controlled by 
the Ministry of Supply ; no major change has taken place in 
them since February, though recently there have been small 
changes in the prices of certain alloy steels oe rises 
in the cost of alloying metals. It 1s true that steel-using 
exporters, after some years of selling abroad too cheap on the 
basis of steel prices that were kept low partly by subsidy, 
are now meeting price competition abroad ; but if they find 
difficulty in competing they can hardly blame it on their 
steel suppliers. 


* * * 


Responsibility at Easington 

Of the 81 men who were in the Duckbill district of 
Easington Colliery at about half-past four in the morning 
of May 29, 19§1, all are dead ; so there remains no direct 
evidence of what caused the explosion that cost them—and 
later two rescue workers—their lives. In his report on the 
disaster, published last week, Mr H. C. W. Roberts, Chief 
Inspector of Mines, concludes that the picks of a coal-cutter, 
striking pyrites in the coal-face, ignited firedamp that had 
seeped into the working from the waste area behind it. The 
seam was being cut by the “ longwall retreating” method, 
leaving behind the path of the cutter as it took 54-inch 
slices off the coalface a widening gap from which supports 
were being withdrawn, allowing the roof that was left to 
cave in. The layers of rock above this cavity seem to have 
sunk downward on to the piles of rock that had fallen 
from the roof, forcing out from the cavity in between a 
large volume of firedamp into the working. The cutter 
struck pyrites with a spark, as it may well have done before 
during the cutting ; but this time it set off a flame that surged 
through 16,000 yards of the pit workings. All the men in 
the two shifts that were there at the time died almost imme- 
diately, except one who lived a few hours ; but so large and 
dangerous an accumulation of “ afterdamp ” was left in the 
working that it took-some 350 rescue workers 257 hours to 
recover all the bodies and restore the ventilation system. 
Two of these workers were overcome by the gas remaining 
in the area, 


Mr Roberts finds that in planning to use the “ longwall 
retreating ” system and “caving,” the management and the 
area planning staff paid insufficient attention to the likeli- 
hood that “caving” might not occur satisfactorily and to 
the consequent risks of firedamp accumulation and “ roof 
weight.” The explosion began in firedamp, but after a point 
it was continued in coal dust ; he finds that there were defects 
in the system of dust sampling and the measures taken to 
prevent, suppress and treat coal dust. Insufficient considera- 
tion, also, had been given to ventilation, and “as a result of 
weaknesses in the organisation, there was a lack of effective 
supervision and control.” The blurring of actual, as distinct 
from legal, responsibility in colliery planning and manage- 
ment that has resulted from the inevitable growth of specialist 
services before and since nationalisation is now under review 
within the National Coal Board. But another lesson of 
Easington must be that however its organisation at various 
levels may be clarified and strengthened, the most important 
need in the coal industry is for more men of the right calibre 
in management. 


Re tite te 


Decline ‘of the British Tramp Steamer ? 
The high level of freight rates last year may tem- 


porarily have-postponed the breaking up of obsolete British © 


tramp dry-catgo ships, but it did little to encourage owners 
to contract for mew tonnage to replace them. With freight 


rates at present levels, more ships are being broken up, and | 


the high costs of shipbuilding ar¢ continuing to deter many 
owners from ordering replacements. Attention to this trend 


(Merchant Navy) Federation, which states that the amount of 


‘this country are in fact estimated at-a little over 512. 
tandards. Se A iS le 





is drawn inthe annual report of the Council of the Officer 


tramp tonnage on the British register has dropped (:om 34 
million tons in 1939 to 3 million tons in 1950 ani to 38 | 
million tons in 1951. The Federation is naturally concerned 
with any reduction in the number of berths. available to its 
members, but it also points out that without an aiequate 
number of modern and efficient ships Britain will be unable 
to retain its ee a leading maritime nation, particularly - 
in the face of increasing competition from foreign flags. The | 
Federation, like other sections of the shipping indus 
attributed this mai 


y to the burden of taxation on ippig 





profits. Its “hope that the inevitable consequences of 
Government failure to leave: sufficient. profits in the shipping 
industry to finance essential re will not be used gt | 





















some time in the future as an excuse to advocate the national. 
isation of the Merchant Navy,” : y ever, seems an 





not yet visualised, i 


Everyman’s Guide to Whitehall J 


The “Directory of Board of Trade ots and 
their work ” that appears in the latest issue of the Board of 


Trade fournal is an innovation that other Ministries ip’ 
Whitehall might well copy. This 16-page supplement. which 
lists the separate sections of the Board, in London and the 
regions, and the work they do, and then directs the inquirer 
about particular subjects to the right section, should be of 


considerable value to the businessman groping round White- 
hall in search of just the ie ger se ‘or good measuré, 
the Journal adds a summary of the other “production depart. 





ments ” of the Government and the man fold y 
they bear concerning industry. There is probably 
for similar directories of the Ministry of Supply and the 
Ministry of Materials and perhaps of the Ministry of Works. 
The industries that come under other main departments with 
industrial responsibilities are more easily identifiable—though 
it would not perhaps immediately occur to the outsider that 
questions concerning optical glass should naturally be 
addressed to the Admiralty, nor that the manufacture of life- 
saving appliances comes logically under the zxgis of the 
Ministry of Transport: 


Shorter Notes — 


The owners of 3 per cent Defence Bonds maturing ia 
the first six months of next year will be invited by the 
Treasury to continue to hold their bonds until July 1, 1953 
On that date a full six months’ interest, at the rate of 3 pet 
cent a year, and the maturity premium of {1 per cent will 
be paid, and the bonds will be exchanged into the same 
amount of 34 cent Defence Bonds (Conversion {ssue) 
The terma af theme Cneieaing Sceiak Will be the same 3 
the 34 per cent Defence Bonds now on sale. 

* 

The International Materials Conference has dissolv-d the 
Pulp Paper Committee because of im world supplies 
of newsprint. The Cotton and Cotton Linters Com mittee | 
has also been dissolved. 


The estimate of softwood stocks given-in the n0° % 
i t in the issue of September 13:1 W% 


given as § million standards, owing » the 


intrusion of an-extra Current softwood stocks ia 
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[PORTANT je jetties in Swansea Docks were 
being damaged by marine borer shipworms, 
which had gnawed their way into the wooden 
piles under water, honeycombing and weakening 
the entire structure. Immediate action was 
needed to save the jetties. The owners took 
their problem to the technical service organisa- 
tion of I.C.L, and a representative of the Com- 
pany’s Nobel Division in Glasgow was sent to 
make an investigation. He began by experimen- 
ting with small charges of gelatine explosives 
fired at known distances from the piles. The 
shock wave from these underwater explosions 
had to be strong enough to kill the borers in their 
holes, but not so powerful as to weaken the jetty 
piles. After each shot a diver went down to 
look for signs of damage, and small sections 
of the wood were removed to assess the killing 
effect on the borers. The work went well and a 
local man who had studied the technique took 
Over. These unorthodox methods were com- 
pletely successful. The borers were 
killed and at low cost to the 
Owners the safety of the jetties 
Was ensured for another season. 


a 
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timber and other materials _ it 


provides 


financial, 


coal-washing _ plant. technical and statistical services. 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS ; 
Brimetacor, London 


CABLES 
Brimetacor, London 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 


TELEPHONE ; 
MONarch &@55 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Ba /, sum 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


for personal service 


. b k . 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, in an ing 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For farther particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's investment Bookict. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
for address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 





HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 
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LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.17 

The Company manufactures the world-famous “ Gestetner” Duplicating Machine and accessories. It has branches 

throughout the United Kingdom and subsidiary companies or representatives in all parts of the British Commonwealth, in the 

Americas, the Far East, and many countries in Europe. Extensive servicing facilities are available throughout the organisation. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF GESTETNER ‘LIMITED & SUBSIDIARIES, 
based on figures as at 3ist August, 1952 
£ 









£ £ 
Issued Capital a oe ‘isk ‘x mc 1,824,170 Fixed assets, at cost ‘ig 1,815,335 
Capital Reserves... aad 370,908 Less: Accumulated Depreciation 962,714 ~ 
Revenue Reserves and Unappropriated Profits ... 1,101,609 —_—-_— 852,62! 
Outside Shareholders’ Interests... aa ae 1,437 Patents and Goodwill es oe Re I 
Subsidtary Companies not consolidated .. ae 105,629 


Excess of Current Assets over Liabilities and 
NNN ia sas Fe ae ae a 2899, 873 


“£3,298,124 £3,298,124 



















SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GESTETNER LIMITED. fe = : 
Profit for year, after providing for Taxation, Staff Insurance Schemes, etc. wes sie is ges san ss 185,981 
Net Distributions for year :-— £ 
Preference Dividends ae ae iy des Be he ee sie ioe ite fa 16,847 
Ordinary Dividends Sia ea si jinn die det a aie ae joa sen 84,591 
101,438 





oo eee eee ere eee ee ** ee eae oe eee “ -- £84, 543 


—— 
Extracts from the Chairman’s § s Statement are 


Dane the past year the number of Gestetner duplicators produced was higher than ever. The volume of sales of all products creaicd 
a fresh reco 


“The majority of duplicators exported from this country are of your Company's manufacture. Your Directors regard this distinction 
as es conclusively eens — and reliability of your C y's machines are recognised everywhere. f 

“ Our position as ’s ing duplicator specialists is maintai continuous technical The Gestetner system © 
reproducing Braille was demonstrated at the British Industries Fair and has nent 


rest at . to have 
made this contribution towards the welfare of the blind in the centenary year of the Gesth of Louis ——s and abroad ; we are prou 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Gestetner Works, Tottenham, London, N.!7. 


Retained in the business ... 
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Company Notes 


British Celanese.—The precipitate switch 
from boom to. slump in the textile trades is 
vividly shown in the preliminary statement by 
the directors of British Celanese for the year 
to June 28th. In the last six months of 1951 
earnings before tax by the British Celanese 
group were higher than for any corresponding 
period in its history ; by the last quarter of 
the financial year the company was trading 
at a loss. For the year as a whole, therefore, 
the group’s profits before tax slumped from 
{7,291,578 to £2,546,233. Tt er in the 
last six months of 1951 was higher than that 
in the corresponding period in 1950 although 
trade began to fall off both in the home and 
export markets in November and December ; 
thereafter, as the recession deepened, output 
had to be progressively reduced, adding very 
considerably to production costs. Since the 
end of the financial year there has been a 

s definite improvement in trade, but it is not 
yet known whether the recovery has pro- 
ressed sufficiently to replace trading losses 

y pronts. 

"The slump in trade naturally led to heavy 
losses on stocks. The figure of £2546,233 
for profits before tax is struck after making 
a “special write-down of approximately 
£900,000, mainly on raw materials.” The 
decline in profits has been cushioned to some 
extent by the reduction in the provision for 
taxation from £4,137,486 to £1,612,611, but, 
even so, group net profits have fallen from 
£3,154,092 to £933,622. Of this sum 
£217,098 will be absorbed by a total ordinary 
dividend for the year of 11 per cent; this 
payment has been recommended on the 
equity capital of £3,759,267, as increased 
from {2,211,333 by the “rights” issue last 
November. Last year’s total dividend (on 
the old capital) amounted to 16 per cent; it 
included the special dividend of 7 per cent 
(requiring £81,267 from the latest appro- 
priation account) which was paid last Decem- 
ber, when it was recognised that the white 
paper on dividend limitation had been killed 
by the General Election. The latest dividend 
payment presumably reflects a belief 
by the directors that the recovery in the 
rayon trade will not falter. But it means, 
inevitably, that very little has been ploughed 
back into the business. Nothing has been 
appropriated to general reserves (compared 
with {1 mullion in . 1950-51), amd the 
appropriation to plant replacement reserves 
has been reduced from £1 million to 
£100,000. Moreover, the amount to be 
applied in redemption of the group’s prior 
charge funding certificates has been reduced 
from £556,571 to £131,125. A year ago it 
seemed that shareholders could look forward 
confidently to the total repayment of these 
certificates in the fimancial year 1951-52; 
this hope has now been deferred, and a call 
of about £225,000 for redemption will have 
to be made on future earnings. At the 
current price of 228. 3d. the 10s. ordinary 
shares yield £4 19s. per cent. 


* 


British Lion Film Corporation.—A year 
ago, answering a question at the general 
mecting of British Lion Film Corporation, 
the chairman, Mr Harold C. Drayton, said 
that “next March” would show whether 

re was a future for the company or not. 

he accounts of the company for the year to 
March 31st last have now been published, 
but the question of the future of the com- 
pany remains unanswered. Last year the 
company plunged deeper into the red. Gross 
pools, after deducting office expenses, fell 

Tom £215,745 to £62,151. This t was 
aed mto a net loss of £148,422 by the 

duction of various charges, including 
£156,161 set aside for loan interest and a 
provision of £94,317 for estimated future 
osses on films. In the upshot the com- 
Pany had to carry fi a loss of just 


over {2 million. A delay in the completion 
of film productions, and disappointing 
receipts from film hire both played their 
part in this gloomy story. In the three years 
to the end of last March films made by the 
company earned about {12.6 million in 
British cinemas, but after the payment of 
Entertainments Duty and exhibitors’ fees, 
only £3,240,000 of this sum came back to 
the company. Payments from the Eady Fund 
should ensure that the company will receive 
a bigger share of box-office receipts in the 
future. The Eady scheme was in existence 
during the year under review, but the com- 
pany, owing to delays in completing its film 
productions, did not receive the full benefits 
from it. Mr Drayton suggests that in the 
future the company can expect to receive well 
over £500,000 a year in additional revenue 
from the Eady Fund. ‘This figure might 
have to be revised downward if the fall in 
cinema attendances continues. 

Having pointed out that the company has 
to pay out over £150,000 a year in loan 
mterest, Mr Drayton makes the odd state- 
ment that “had this interest been paid out 
im the form of dividends the status of the 
company would be somewhat different.” But 
could. the company have found the moncy 
it needed to keep im being in any other way 
except on loan? The company’s very 
existence seems to depend upon the loan of 
£3 million made by the National Film 
Finance Corporation and upon the {1.3 
million borrowed from the banks. 


* 


Gestetner.—The full accounts of Gestetner 
for the year to August 3ist tell the now 
familiar story of an increase in. sales, an 
increase in costs, and a fall in profit margins. 
In spite of further increases, both in pro- 
duction and the volume of sales, trading 
profits fell from £1,199,740 to £1,151,330. 
But the decline in distributable earnings, 
from {367,951 to £340,408, was not suffi- 
ciently serious to prevent the directors from 
recommending the same distribution on 
equity capital as had been paid in the six 
previous financial years ; the actual dividend 
rate was reduced from 183 to 15 per cent, 
but this did no more than allow for the 
one-for-four scrip bonus made a year ago. 
Although the appropriation to the parent 
company’s general reserve has had to be cut 
from £121,218 to £75,000, lower profits have 
not been accompanied by a weakening in the 
group’s financial resources. In fact, fallow- 


Years to Aug. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :—~ £ £ 
Readies POOR. oc sce ete ies 1,199,740 1,151,330 
NR ae se en 1,208,476 1,155,479 
re ere 175,442 177,560 
RINE Bs i. OS wee os 574,271 568,761 
Fete NONE 5 on a ok i R18 is i S67 951 340,408 
Ordinary dividends .... ee 84,591 84,591 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .- 18} 15 
Retained by subsidiaries 152,165 154,427 
General reserve. ...........4.4. 121,218 75,000 
Added to carry forward........ Dr 1,327 9,543 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation -. 684,767 852,621 


1,922,564 2,359,841 
ORR eg 8 Gi eee 1,592,451 1,513,400 
589,977 1,019,225 
NOR, o's 50 64 KeWA NS vee 1,438,354 1,472,517 
Ordinary capital $59,536 1,074,170 
5s. ordinary slock at 14s. yields £5 7s. per cent. 


ing the £250,000 preference issue, the group's 
cash holdings have increased from £589,977 
to £1,019,225. 

In his statement to the shareholders, the 
chairman, Mr S. Gestetner, emphasises that 
the company, like many other exporters, were 
hard hit by overseas import restrictions in 
the last months of its financial year. The 
fall in export sales has already been followed 
by a reduction in output in the company’s 
factories. In view of this fall in sales and 
the continuing increase in costs, shareholders 
should be prepared for’a further decline in 
profits. But profits would have to fall quite 
sharply to put the equity dividend in danger. 


-~ 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


t Sept. Sept. | Yield, |. Yield, 


and % mn 
| li, | 24. | Sept.24,| Sept, 24, 
Gearautend Steehe {1953 | 1962 | 1952 ||} 


ai tae 
is adigsd 

War Bonds 2% "51-53, 994, 999 | 130 O 217 9 
War Bonds 2)% "52-54) 994 994 (115 5& 3 0. 62 
Exchequer 2}% 1955.| 96%) (16 & 2 |} 
Ser. Funding 13% 52. () | ( | 0 2 5 3 41 
Ser. Funding 19% °53.| = | 8H ill $2 0 
Ser. Frnding 13% "54., 9% | 97H (115 22141 
War Bonds 2% "54-56, 98) | 984/113 2227 io 
Funding 23% '52-57..| 984) 98% | } 11 11) 2 19,30 
Nat. Def. 3% "54-58. .| | oF (114 O83 3 8! 
War Loan 3°, "55-59. .| 98} | S@fedi 115 5 3 3 32) 
Savings 3% "55-65....| 92k | 91g | 2 7 & 3 1? Wi 
Funding 2}% °56-61..| 92h | Qlaxd) 2 8 7313 42 
Funding 3% °59-€9...| °864 | 84jxd) 214-24 6 5) 
Funding 3°, "66-68...| 88 | 8} | 2312104 4 4! 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 99% '96ixd 4 | : _ a 7 . 
Savings 3% "60-70... .| at | % (214 44 6 2 
Savings 24% 64-67...| 84} | s2xdi 216 44 2 8! 
Vietory 4% '20-76....| 101g | 992 | 2 2 94 1 @s 
Savings 3% 65-75....| 836 | 82 |212 94 5 3! 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 874 | a4) (2 9H 415 4f 
Convs. 3%, (aft. 1961) *78 Thixd 2 8 & 4-12 Ff 
Treas. 2h% (aft. 1975) *57 | 55§xd\ 2 7 24 $ 1OF 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| "684 | 66xd | 2 7 8 4 10 10/ 
Treasury 3)% °T7-80.| = 8% (29 84 6 8 
Redemption 3% "86-96 *78} | 76éxd ' 2 9 5 4 4 OT 
WarLvan 3} aft.1952, 794: 76 | 2 8 9 433 6f 
Consols 24% ........, *59§ | Stkxd 2 5 8 4 6 107 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...| *84§ | 82jxd' 213 5 4 5 41 
Br. Elec. 3% 74-77... 838 | 8b (232 U4 4 Bi 
: asl Sa 2704 7s 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79. ./°99:% | 98xd 26847 2 
Br. Elec. 34% "76-79..| 908 | 882°} 2 8104 5 Bf 
Br. Trans. 3% ‘78-88. 78%, 76 (212 74 7 61 
Br. Trans. 3%, "68-73. *84§ | 82}xd 2.135 54 5 4% 
Br. Gas 3% 90-95...) 784} T4gxd 2:10 9 4 6 87 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71... Qh | 89§ | 210 7 + 6 2I 
Br. 1. & S. 3% 79-82 89 | 87 [2°99 94 6 61 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. (4) £99 15s. 1644. 
(u) £99 15s. 1d. *Ex dividend. 


Last Twe 














: f 
| Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividend: —oe Sept 17,/Sept.24,' Sept. 24, 
are | 1962 | 1952 | lose 
‘e “oe / ’ £ S. 
i a| W sAnglo-Am 10/-.| 68 6 14% 0 
5 al 25 \Anglo-fran {1..| 6% 15 2 0 
1255] —igalAssoc. Elec. £1.| 71/6* | 7146* | 5 11 1 
20 | HalAssoc. P.Cem. £11101 /109100/— | § 10 ¢ 
¢t22hc} = ai\Bass {1 ....... 1129/4) [126/108 6 15 1 
20 c, 5 a\Boots5/-..... 20/- | 0/- }5 8 0 
84h 3. a Brad. Dyers £1.) 24/- | 23/6 $5 9 
44a, 6} Br. Celanese 10/-/ 23/- | 22/3 | 4 18 12 
: ) Br. Motor Cp. 5/-) 3l/ 104) 31/3 can 
12 6 «6 6 a Br. Oxygen £1. 4 63/14" 50/74" 516 Ta 
3} SalCan. Pac. $25..| $62 $62} 410 4 
Sal WéCoats f1....... | 44/- 43/6 |5 41 
§ a) 6}diCourtaulds {1..; 36/- | 35/- | 6 8 7 
15 ¢} _2halCunard {1 ..... 4/- | 35/6 |8 9 9 
7ha| 15 b\Distiliers 4/- ...| 27/6 | 17/- 15 5 11 
Ike, ttkcDuniop £1..... | 48/1h | 45/4 1713 5 
Iajcl 15 dFordél....... | 50/3 | 49/9 | 6 0 8B 
Thal 15 biGen. Elect. £1. .| 94,6 | as |5 8 & 
5 a} 10 Guest Keen £1.| 54/9 | 53/3 1512 8 
1 6} 1 alGuinness 10/—..] 33/- | 32/6 15 3 Be 
5h} teajHawker Sid. £1.) 59/5 | 38/9 15 3 § 
3a; iW dbiimp. Chem. £1.) 44/- | 42/9 }6 1 8 
1855 l3}ailmp. Tobaceo {1} 55/3 | 54/3 17 T Go 
$2¢ $2.6clInt. Nick. n.p...| $83} | $842/)5 9 9 
{The} Wha J"durg Con. £1 -| 49/- | 47/3 17 8 2 
10 b> alLanes. Cotton {1} 39/- | 37/6 | 8 0 6 
The] 10 bikon. Brick {1,.| 61/3 | 61/3 | 54 3 
15 @| 65 biMarks&Sp.A5/-| 43/- | 41/9 | 415 105 
6ial 15§5\Monsanto 5/-...| 25/10}; 26/103} 4 3° 9 
8g} MWAIP. & O. Def. {1.| 50/6 | 50/- 16 8 Oe 
Tha] 17}b/P. Johnson 10/-.| 31/— | 36/- | 6 18 16 
+85 citl00 cPradentl. ‘A’ {ll 34h | 4 [522 0 
200 c| 50 a Rhokanafl..../ 229 | 229 | 815 lo 
5 4 10- 6| Rolls Royce £1.) 61/10}) 60/- § 0 0 
+5 a| £10 biShell” Stk. £1.} 63/9 | 92/6 | 511 Of 
12}d 13}a\Tube Invest. £1. | 57/9 | 55/9 | 4 9. 8h 
15 b| . 5 a Tur. Newall {1 | 95/9 | 89/4} 4 9° 6 
5a| 4d Unilever {1....| 47/6. | 47/6 | 513 8 
10 cl 12}ci\Union Castle al 23/3 | M/- |5 4 & 
5b} 5 aiUnion Dise. {1.| 40/- | 39/6 | 5 1 8 
f6}aj 16}5/U'td. Molass. 10/-| 33/- | 30/6 16 9 lide 
50 ¢, 50 c'U.SuaBetong{]) 36/10}} 36/10 24 
10 A QpaiViekers {1..... 44/9 | 44/- | 513 8 
2thb! 15 aWostaerth 5/-.| 44/- | 44/3 15 3 0 











(a) Int: (6) Fin. (€) Div. whole yr. — {d) Yield basis 14°. 
(e) Yield basis 163%. (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. (g} Yi 
basis 16%. (a) Yield basis 124%. (4) Yield basis 64%. 
(m) Yield basis 19-8%. (n} Yield basis 40%, qo) Yield 
basis 20%. * Ex div. f Free of tax. " 
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Statistical Summary 










CHANGES IN DEBT { thousand) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS BANK OF ENGLAND 























































RECEIPTS. 10,545 | me Det, Bonds eas 
Treasury Bills .... 5 % s 
For the week ended Septémber 20, 1952, | Nat Savings Certs, 1,900 | 3% Def. Bonds... 1,644 RETURNS 
tot ; , 2 . 33% Def. Bonds... 4,780 Other Debt— 
otal ordinary revettue was {47,805,000, wi Reserve Carts. Lab va torr ee SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 
against ordinary expenditure of £68, 998,000, Ways and Means External ,.....« 5,189 
and issues to sinking funds £240,000. Thus | Advances ...... aT, ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
including sinking fund allocations of ee f 
{16,295,000 the deficit accrued since 46,907 Th 58 Notes Issued, zovt. Debt 11,015,109 
h+%:: . _—-—- In Circulation 1444,102,141 Other Govt 
April 1, 1952, was £319,436,000 compared In Bankg. si | Securities ... 1485,750,145 
att inthe ett : tren ( 129, 
with a deficit of £30,976,000 for the corres FLOATING DEBT parterent. . 56,254,682 | seal Pe ~ 122,078 
ponding period of the previous year. es » 19g 
‘6 (£ million) than gold) 2,512,630 
— of Fid ees 
ORDINARY AND. SELF-BALANCING REVENUE Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | poe) Gold Cola ond +390,000,00§ 
AND EXPENDITURE Bills Advances | De: | Fioat- Bullion (at 
, sete i 248s. per oz. 
April 1,April 1) Week | Week Tender} Tap Debt as... . 356,823 


















1951 "| 1952 Jended | ended Public | Eng- 


1952-5 | te | Sept. | Sept. , land 1500,356,823 | 150,356. 825 
| £000 ep, eos os 1982 3240-0 | 2364-7 6224-4 SAIS DEPARTMENT 














































“Receipts into the 4336-6 4641-8 | Capital ...... 14, ss, 000 | Govt. Sec.. 17,784,939 
Exchequer Rest. ....%5 ‘e 3,974,942 | Other Secs. : 20,900,533 
thousand) _ 2910- 9. 1440: 5 4659-5 | Public Deps.:- 35, 323, 139 | Discounts and 
pase . oes oe oe 11,148,724 | a ay 5,215.0 
Income Tax ....: 1804229 ? ne) ee Securities... 15,085,338 
Surtek: 20d eds 123,000 4747-3 Special Acct. 24,175,015 
Estate, etc., Duties " 000 264-4 | 4714-7 | Other er Deps. :~ 342,682,559 | } 
Stanips. KEPT 452. 00 265-4 | 1-0 4709-7 | Bankers... 275,654,419 | Notes,....... 56,254,682 
E xcess ProfitsLevy | 279-8 eee es Other Accts... 67,028,1 140° Coin ae 1,994,095 
Special Contribu- | | ; a one 4177-8 i on 
mac | shea) | Ae | snctatag Bae ee Base, 
4 ‘ i . > ‘ S, Comuuission 
a ae | 3050. a 1445-1] 309-3 | 4812-3 | of National Debt and Dividend, Account. 
€ 5 * . 70- 47 88 - eee : 
Total Inland Rev ‘261872 ; : : -41 316-6 | 2 4877-0 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
million 


Excise ev ensaeese 


Total Customs mrt 
EQNS +0 ns 




























Amount 
Motor Duties ....} 64,1 t oe Allotted 
Surpl'sfromTradg.| 12,000 = sce at | Notes im circulation ..... 
PO (Net receipts). | lApplied| Min. 
Broadcast Licences} 15,000 ey oc |Allottd Rate Fey . Ce eee wats 
Sundry Loans . 26,000 9 


Miscell. (incl. Sur-| 

































plus War Stores) | 110,000 240-0 335-9 | 240-0} 10 4-87 23 cts aiaes 
Total Ord. Rev... 466137 250-0 | 301-1 | 250-01 48 8-25 | 77. | _ Valued at s. per fine os... 
Seer o 240-0 | 32-4 | 240-05 49 0-44 4 
Pos’ Ri kaa se i 
Income Tax on) 240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 3 
EPT Refunds. . 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0 49 4-20 68 
230-0 | 322-9) 230-0] 49 3-88 | 59 
Ieee ER ey 220-0 317-2 | 220-07 49 3-88 56 
220-0 | 520-5 | 220-01 48 11-99 58 
230-0 | 295-1 | 220-0 49 0-4) 68 
220-0 | 284-6 | 220-0 49 0-39 70 
240-0 | 301-1 | 240-0] 49 4-31 TS. OUR eke tense nae 
Debt 250-0 | 318-9 | 250-01 49 4-42 Th sf RRR ea SS ee aig es 
eos acs) arslmrel ete | 
TeEIANG....0+«4] ° * * "oi § CW  § BEG UION cceuseevaves 
Other Cons. ri 260-0 | 331-1 | 260-0] 49 8-12 | 61 










| 


LT TL TT LL SS 

On September 19th oe for 91 day bills to be 
paid from September 22 to September 27, 1952, were 
accepted dated Monday to Wednesday and Saturday as 
to about 61 per cent at £99 7s. 7d., Thursday at £99 7s. 9d., | 
and Friday at £99 7s. “6d., and above in full, Treasury 
Bills to a maximum of £260 million were offered on 
September 26th. For the week ended September 27th 
the banks were not asked for Treasury its. 


















1, 435) 4,318 


Th 6c ccanes 5 
74, 400) 64,680 


Supply Services . 


Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds . 


yovernmen 
Fiduciary issue iebek aoe 
million on August 27, 1952. 


“Tue Economist” INpex oF WHOLESALE 


00 9,9 
£1, 580, ailiion to 


Total {excl Self- 
Bal. Expd.)....} 


Se_F-BaLancinc | 

Post Office. . 

Income Fax ‘oni 
EPT Refunds} 


Twee res 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Total 24 weeks | Week 
ended 


Sept. 15,'Se 
95) | 


After imcreasing Exchequer balances = 
£79,831, to.£3,171,428 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 











952 



















sens ecei Sov see erwoses a 
by £35,277,440 to £26,155 million. ‘R oneke ee ne vag - , The Bank of England's official buying price {or gold 
| See i ere 
NET RECEIPTS [{f thousand Net Savings . oa. ic... 068 . ‘ ing price to ata 
; (f Defence — i , dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ¢ ounce. Spat 
Tithe Act, 1956, $. 26 00:00 cee sees kidoueaanes * i7 Receipt Ses du ne 
DMC ne ia dees 
peed Repayments ..........5. 
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THE ECONOMIST, : September 27,1952 


comPANY MEETINGS 


LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


The wee annual general meeti 


l« don Tin, Corporation, Limited, was 
a on September 19th at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, -Aldermanbury, 
Lendon, EC. “ 


Mr J. Ivan Spens, chairman of the cor- 
_ who presided, said: 


porai ‘ 
ACCOUNTS 

The feature of the accounts this year is the 
marked increase im the taxation payable on 
the yeu:'s profits which more than offsets the 
saisiac ory increase in the gross income. 

GENERAL RESERVE 

The successful rehabilitation of the nfines 
in Malaya and Siam has rendered no longer 
necessary certain provisions agaimst invest- 
ments and loan, whith were made in pre- 


irs, and the sum of £183,500 has 
to General 


yious y¢ 


accordingly been transferred 


Reserve. This sum, together with an appro- 
priation from profit and loss account of 
(41,500, brings the General Reserve from 
{£500,000 to £725,008. 

DIVIDEND 


In order to pass On to shareholders some 
benefit from the corporation’s increased in- 
come, the directors have recommended a 
bonus of 2 per cent, payable with the final 
dividend of 13 per cent, making 20 per cent 
for the year, against 18 per cent last year. It 
must not be assumed, however, that the 
current year’s accounts wil] permit a similar 
distribution. 


TAXATION 


The heavy imerease im taxation on the 
profits for the year under review is partly 
due to the fact (explained in my speech last 


year) that the corporation’s taxation “ losses 
forward” were to all intents and purposes 
exhausted, and partly to the appropriate ~~ 
vision for Excess Profits Levy for the four 


months to April 30, 1952. 


For taxation purposes the Corporation is 
treated as a finance company. Our invest- 
ments in the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 were 
almost entirely im the tin-mining industry 


overseas —of which more than two-thirds was 
in the Far East im countries which had been 
In enemy occupation. Moreover, firstly, 
dividends received from investments are re- 
ceived a considerable time after they are 
earned and the basie years for Excess Profits 


Levy ere unrealistic as regards this Cor- 


poration and, secondly, over 60 per cent of 
cur income from investments in the tin- 
Mining industry is received from companies 
Tegistered abroad. 

On | 


is basis representations were made 
by this Corporation we the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for some measure of relief from 
the Excess Profits Levy, but, unfortunately, 
success, Consequently the relief 
fxtenced to mining companies registered ‘in 
this country and operating abroad (including 
the choice of an additional basic year for 
Companies Operating im enemy occupied 
territory does not to to wus. 
In adci.tion, when this Corporation holds less 
— per cent of the share capital of a 
aiayan 


un-mining or any other | 
ordinarily reside a et nited Kinston, 
tven despite the fact that such companies 
ee Hable to Excess Profits Levy, the divi- 
cends icceived called “franked investment 
income” are not excluded for the purpose of 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


computing this Corporation’s liability to 
Excess Profits Levy. While “ franked invest- 
ment income” is excluded for Profits Tax, 
I do not understand why all “franked 
income ” (as in the case for Profits Tax) has 
not been .cxcluded for Excess Profits Levy 


since clearly double and unfair taxation is 
involved, 


INVESTMENTS 


In my speech last year I advised members 
that it was the Board’s inténtion to use 
some of the Corporation’s funds for invest- 
ment other than in gilt-edged or in tin- 
muning projects in order to broaden the basis 
of the Corporation’s portfolio. This has 
been implemented to some extent during the 
year but clearly it is necessary to consider 
carefully, with the charge for Excess Profits 
Levy computed as it is at present, what 
alternative policy might be more in the 
interests of our shareholders. 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average price of metallic tin during 
the year under review was approximately 
£968 per ton. The pfice of tin, however, 
must be considered in relation to the 
economic situation of the producer and it 
has to be remembered that the provision 
necessary for maintenance and replacements, 
and for prospecting and development of fresh 
ore reserves has greatly increased. As com- 
pared with the period ‘prior to 1939 the 
yield has tended to decrease disproportion- 
ately to the risk involved. Moreover, it must 
be stressed that the shallower, richer and 
more easily worked deposits of tin ore, to 
which we had become accustomed in the past 
jn the Far East and in Nigeria, are becoming 
exhausted. The problem under present con- 
ditions is how economically to continue to 
mine the mineral deposits now found at 
greater depth which are, of course, more 
costly to equip and recover. 


These are demonstrable and undeniable 
facts and it is extremely unfortunate that 
during the past year there should have 
emanated from seemingly responsible 
authorities in the USA—the biggest tin- 
consuming country in the world—statements 
in criticism of the tin-mining industry and 
of the price of tin which were untrue and 
unfair. 

In November, 1951, a mission appointed 
by the USA toured Malaya—the biggest 
tin-producing country in the world—and 
studied all the phases of mining, smelting 
and marketing of tin in that country, It was 
understood that the above-mentioned 
criticisms were not supported by this 
mission, although its report, which we had 
every reason to expect to be published, has 
not yet appeared. 


However, Mr Jess Larson, Administrator 
of the USA General Services, in recent 
statements, said, inter alia: (1) “ The situa- 
tion in the producing areas, particularly 
Malaya, is one of continuing effort to main- 
tain production under difficult circumstances. 
An official United States Government 
Mission visited Malaya last year and com- 
plimented the producers and miners on their 
patriotic efforts to keep production going in 
the face of Communist terrorism,” and (2) 
“a price that users of tin can afford to pay 
which, at the same time, will give producers 


a fair return is surely the goal of us all.” 


It is fervently hoped that all misunder- 
standings may be amicably and equitably 
resolved to the advantage of both the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of tin. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has ceased from August I, 1952, to act as 
the sole imporfer of tin into the USA, 
which function it assumed ‘on March 12, 
1951. The effect of this action on the world 
price’ of metallic tin must take some little 
tithe to become clear, but I fail to under- 
stand why all the restrictions in the USA 
upon the end-uses of tin have not been 
removed. 


MALAYA 


The action taken by the High Com- 
missioner and the Government of Malaya 
during the past year has brought about a 
feeling of more confidence but the emerg- 
ency continues, and we are mindful that the 
staff, both European and Asian, continue. to 
discharge their duties under exceedingly try- 
ing conditions and deserve our gratitude 
appreciation. , 


Only three of the prewar fleet of dredges 
under the management of Anglo-Oriental 
(Malaya),. Limited, remain to be rehabili- 
tated ; one of these is under active recon- 
struction ; work on one is delayed pending 
the result of negotiations for a new area and 
one is delayed by security conditions. In 
addition one dredge has had to be closed 
down for the same reason. 


In the near future, however, certain of the 
dredges in operation will have exhausted 
their present areas and will have to be dis- 
mantied and transferred to new areas which 
had been proved and acquired in. earlier 
years. Such dredges may be expected to be 
out of operation for about 12 to 18 months. 
Some of the older shallow-digging -‘redges 
will also soon present 4 problem when their 
present areas are exhausted, as any ew 
areas found are likely to be deeper than those 
for which they were designed. 


The resumption of prospecting on a large 
scale becomes increasingly urgent, but under 


present conditions prospecting is almost at 
a standstill. 


A large number of war damage. compenss- 
tion claims have been agreed during the year 
and 75 per cent of the awards have been 
paid. 

BURMA 

There has been no material change in the 

situation in Burma from that reported last 


year, and no production has been possible — 
during the year under review. 


SIAM 
The dredges under the management of 


Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, con- 
tinued. to work without interruption, but 
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moving equipment has been installed and a 
new ore treatment plant came into opera 
tion. The output of Columbite has continued 
satisfactorily and every effort is being made 
further to increase it. 


GENERAL PROSPECTING 


In Nigeria on behalf of this corporation a 
preliminary investigation of possible lead- 
zinc deposits was made in the last dry season 
and work will be resumed shortly. The indi- 
cations at present are that no large-scale pro- 
duction from one substantial ore body is 
anticipated but a number of ore shoots may 
be proved from which a satisfactory produc- 
tion might be obtained. 


A decision as to whether the prospect 
might prove worth developing must await 
the result of the work now to be undertaken. 


During the year our. chief geologist and 
mining engineers have visited South Africa 
and British Honduras on behalf of this cor- 
poration 


In regard to South Africa, it was decided 
not to proceed in taking an interest in a com- 
pany already operating there. 

The’ results of the examination for the 
peameeey of tin ore deposits in British 

nduras did not warrant any further action. 


On behalf of this Corporation engineers 
from the staff of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), 
Limited: (1) prospected in Borneo without 
success ; (2) did some preliminary work in 
the Solomon Islands, and their reports are 
now being studied. 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr Warren retired from the board of this 
Corporation on April 30th this year. He is 
relinquishing the chairmanship of Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya), Limited, as from October 
1, 1952, because for reasons of health he 
should not reside, as formerly, in the East. 


Shareholders, I am sure, will be glad to 
know his services will still be available to the 
Corporation and that he will visit Malaya, 
Nigeria or any other future sphere of our 
operations from time to time, as appears 
desirable. 


I cannot express sufficiently strongly m 
own and my co-directors’ appreciation of ail 
Mr Warren has done throughout his service 
with your Corporation’s organisation. 


We all deeply regret that Mr H. A. Coates, 
until recently chairman of AO (Australia) 
Proprietary, Limited, to whom I referred 
last year, died in July this year. 

On his appointment as Speaker of the 
House of ‘Commons, Mr W. S. Morrison 
resigned from the board of the Corporation 
and we shall miss his wise counsel. Sir 
Kenneth Harper has accepted a seat on the 
board and his appointment will be submitted 
for confirmation at the meeting. 


STAFF 


I have again to express my own and the 
board’s appreciation of the loyal service ren- 
dered by the management and staffs through- 
out the organisation. Conditions nowhere 
are easy and call for constant diligence and 
resourcefulness. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
April 30, 1952, were adopted and the retiring 
directors re-elected. 


The chairman informed the shareholders 
that Mr Douglas T. Waring would become 
chairman of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), 
Limited, on October 1, 1952, and the board 
of London Tin Corporation had at their meet- 
ing before this annual WE meeting elected 
Mr Waring a director of London Tin Cor- 
poration, Limited, as from the date of his 
appointment as chairman of riental 
(Malaya), Limited. 
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BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


The Report and Accounts for the year ended 28th June, 1952, contain the 
Directors’ recommendation for the payment on 15th November, 1952, to Stock- 
— registered at the close of business on 7th October, 1952, of a final dividend 

f 64% (less tax) making, with the interim dividend of 44% already paid, a total 
of 11% (requiring £217,098), on £3,759,267 Ordinary Stock in respect of the year 
ended 28th June, 1952. In addition a dividend of 7% (requiring £81,267) was paid 
in December, 1951, on the £2,211,333/10s. Ordinary Stock outstanding prior to 
the issue of the new shares in November, 1951, to compensate Stockholders for the 
fact that the final dividend in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1951, was 
limited to 3%, making 9% for that year (requiring £104,486), owing to the 
implications of the White Paper on Control of Dividends. 


The following details are extracted from the Report of the Directors and 
audited Accounts for the hme ended 28th June, 1952, which will be posted to 


Stockholders on or about 14th October, 1952. 
ABRIDGED CONSOLIDATED PRO 
FOR THE YEAR 
Year ended 
8 June, I id 






















AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
28th JUNE, 1952 


Consolidated Net Profit for the Year before 
Taxation (after special stock write-down at 
28th June, 1952, of eer ern 










7,291,578 mainly on raw materials) 2,546,233 
Deduct : Taxation thirds £ 
959,583 Profits Tax . 497,738 
United Kingdom Income 
2,892,311 Tax see eae sce Pee 














3,851,894 
285,592 


1,374,757 
Transfer to ee sadn gee 
Account ... “a 237,854 
4,137,486 —_——- 


3,154,092 


1,612,611 
933,622 















Net Profit for the Year after Taxation... 
Add ; Dividends payable by ae Com- 
° 


panies out of balance brought 


— 40,446 39,576 








Net Profit dealt with in ~ serene * sisi 
Celanese Limited ke 


Balance brought forward at 30th ‘June, 1951 . 


3,113,646 
574,188 


3,687,834 


973,198 
649,455 











1,622,653 
Deduct ; Fixed and Participation Dividends 
on Preference Stocks and Interest 
on Funding an = 
(less Income Tax)... 

Amount to be applied in ‘the out. 
chase or — of punmns 
Certificates 

Dividends (less lances Tax) paid 
-_ er oa sities etd 


377,222 369,806 






556,671 131,125 







104,486 








298,365 
1,038,379 


2,649,455 





799,296 
823,357 





Deduct : Transfer to— 
Reserve towards increased cost of 
eperiennnes of Property and 
ant “oe as 


General Reserve a asa 






100,000 






















100,000 





Balances carried forward at 28th — 1952— 


649,455 British Celanese Limited 723,357 
47,345 Subsidiary Companies ee ad 7,769 
£696,800 Consolidated Balance carried forward at 28th June, 1952 £731, 126 
en nen re cme << 


Turnover for the half-year to December, 1951, was in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, although in November and December 
there was a falling off in trade both in the Home and Export markets. The second 
half of the year showed a serious decline in all sections. 


Earnings before tax for the first six months of the financial were higher 
than for any previous corresponding period, but during the cece hertt of the year 
as the recession developed, production had to be progressively reduced, which 
added very considerably to production costs and the third quarter’s earnings were 
very greatly reduced. The last quarter’s operations resulted in a loss. 


Since the end of the year there has been a definite pa A ow in trade which 
is referred to in the Statement by the Chairman annexed to the Report and Accounts. 













Lonpon, W.1. 19th September, 1952. 
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UNITED DAIRIES, LIMITED 


MILK SUPPLIES: POSITION NOT VERY SATISFACTORY 
ADVERSE EFFECT OF RELATIVE BEEF PRICES 


POSSIBLE SHORT PERIOD OF SCARCITY 


MR LEONARD MAGGS’S VIEWS 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of United Dairies, Limited, was held on 
September 19th at The Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C., Mr 
Leonard Maggs, chairman and a manager 
director, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr Ernest Evanson, ASAA, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man to the members, which had been circu- 
lied with the report amd accounts for the 
wear ended March 31, 1952, amd was taken 
* read: 

In the interests of many members who are 
nnable to attend the ammual. general meeting 
mn September 19 I am again circulating my 
emarks with the directors’ report and 
accounts. 

It is with deep regret that I have to report 

the death, on July 16, 1952, of Colonel A. S. 
Barham, CMG. Colonel Barham was 
appointed a member of the board on the 
ormation of the company in 1915, his com- 
any, The Dairy Supply Company, Limited, 
ing one of the companies which amalga- 
sated with others to form United Dairies, 
imited. Although he retired from active 
wmagement in 1923, he served as a director 
ntil his death, and his great experience and 
wise guidance were of inestimable value to 
he company 


think the accounts call for much 
the consolidated statements pub- 
shed give a clear and concise picture of the 
mancial position of the whole group. As 
mentioned in the directors’ report, of the 
oup net profits of £784,233 there has been 
ought into the parent company’s accounts 
776,587, the balance of £7,646 being left 
th the subsidiary companies as an addition 
their undistributed profits. - 


1 do not 
omment, as 


PROVISIONS 


(a) £1,801,157 for Taxation: This amount, 
hich is provided im conformity with the 
test Finance Act, is, im my opinion, out of 
toportion to the balance of profits left for 
ther purposes, including replacement of 
sets, as well as dividends, The present rates 
i taxation are an intolerable burden on 
dustry. While I realise that the campaign 
br the reduction of the costs of running the 
puntry cannot proceed quickly, it is dis- 
Ppointing to find that taxation of industry 
as been increased, 


(b) Depreciation on Commonwealth Loans: 
_ Parent company and the Australian 
bsidiary company invested funds in Aus- 
alian Commonwealth Loans so as to realise 
as required to meet expenditure in 
ecuon with the company’s development 
) Australia, In Australia, as in this country, 
; market for gilt-edged securities has 
len sharply, and it Was considered prudent 
eve, Out of the profits of the year under 
W, £20,000 against the patent company’s 


Avestment which is able at par in 1 
¢ £20,000 against ax ioe idiary 


“npany’s investment which is comers at. 
in all. You will 


win 1964, making £ 

ice that the book is now less than 
; market value at March 31 as you 
ecia- 


know, there has been furth 
"a'since that date, 


Investments in home gilt-edged securities 
were realised two: years ago. 


RESERVES 


The following are the reserves of the group 
at March 31, 1952: — 
The share premium 
Capital reserves: 
Profits, less losses on realisa- 
tions of : 
Properties 
Investments in sub. cos. 
Revenue reserves: 
General reserve 
Insurance fund 
Depreciation not 
properties sold 
Future income-tax 
Profit and loss 
accounts 


account 


£5,814 


165,243 


required on 


. 1,327,001 
appropriation 


£7,855,075 


The total of these reserves at March 31, 
1951, was £7,550,233. 


CAPITAL REPLACEMENT 


At March 31, 1951, there was standing on 
the books of the group an amount of 
£130,690 in connection with plant and 
machinery, fixtures, fittings, transport 
vehicles, churns, rail tanks, and other assets 
acquired prior to March 31, 1945: the whole 
of this has been written off as depreciation 
in the year under review. 


Owing to the present high prices of equip- 
ment the charges for depreciation are in- 
creasing as new equipment is installed. In 
the year under review the charge for depre- 
ciation on plant, machinery, etc., in respect 
to the subsidiary companies was £753,964, 
against £613,323 in the previous year. De- 
preciation funds being insufficient to meet 
the higher costs of new equipment the 
balance has to be found out of retained 
revenue. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
modernising the buildings and machinery of 
United Dairies (London), Limited. The 
bottling plants at Ilford and Willesden have 
been re-equipped, and progress is now 
being made in repairs after war damage at 
Vauxhall: this depot suffered from three 
bomb attacks during the war, one of which 
resulted in temporary closing. In Scotland, 
three complete new milk plants have been 
installed at the premises of Edinburgh and 
Drumfriesshire Dairy Company, Limited. 
The new milk-collecting depot of United 
Dairies (Wholesale), Limited, at Arttle- 
borough, in Norfolk, is now in operation, and 
is a fine example of modern dairy engineering 

ice. I have mentioned before the Stan- 
dard Yeast Company’s factory at Harwich: 
this is now complete, and we are hoping for 
good results from this enterprise. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS 


This provision remains at the same figure 
as last year—namely, £1,132,203. During 
the five years ended March 31, 1952, 
£758,120 has been expended on deferred 
repairs and charged against current trading, 


leaving the provision in the balance sheet 


intact. This fund remains available tem- 


porarily as working capital. It is expected 
that a settlement of the claims will be made 
this year, and this will enable us to deal with 


the balance of the provision in the next 
accounts. 


DISPOSAL OF GROSS REVENUE 


The following statement. shows how every 
pound sterling received by the group in 
respect to sales of milk, milk products and 
other products was absorbed during the year 
under review, with comparative figures for 
the previous year :— 

1952 1951 
s. d. s. d. 
Cost of milk, goods for 

sale, and raw materials 

for production of other 

goods 
Salaries and wages 
Other expenses, including 

containers, depreciation, 

rent and repairs 
‘Taxation . 

Paid as dividends 
Retained in business for 
development 


20 0 


The relation of the various items, in the 
comparison with the previous year, has been 
disturbed by the increase of 8d. per gallon in 
the purchase and selling price of milk during 
the year under review, and by increased costs 
in all directions. The foregoing statement 
covers the whole of the operations of the 
group. 


On the milk side of the business, including 
subsidiary activities difficult to segregate, such 
as goods purchased for resale in the 693 shops, 
and (in Scotland) the bakeries, the net profit 
was only 0.9045 per cent of the turnover: 
in 1951 it was 1.043 per cent and in 1950 it 
was 1.135 per cent. 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


Costs have continued to rise, and applica- 
tions to the Ministry of Food for a review 
of margins have to be made at regular 
intervals. Although the Ministry of Food is 
not unsympathetic in such cases, there is 
always a time-lag, which means that ™ the 
notional target of net pro“t is not, in practice, 
obtained. 


The notional margins of net profit on milk 
distribution services are those which were 
obtaining in February, 1948, at the ime when 
the Government issued the White Paper, 
“ Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices.” They were based on the experience 
for the year 1946-47, which was an unfavour- 
able year to the trade, and an application for 
an increase in these notional profit margins 
is now with the Ministry of Food. 


In connection with milk products which 
are acquired by the Ministry of Food, prices 
are fixed retrospectively, and the true 
weighted average costs of the industry are, in 
the main, recovered. The unit margins of 
profit allowed on costs are substantially those 
which were obtaining immediately before the 
war: in view of the reduced manufacture, ard. 
the changed conditions of to-day, these are 
inadequate, and an application is now before 












— —. 
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the Ministry of Food for these margins also 
to be increased. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The year under review was not a very 
satisfactory one as regards milk production, 
which is still being adversely affected by the 
relative prices for beef and milk fixed by the 
Government. It seems that the importance 
of an adequate supply of milk, and of home- 
manufactured milk products, is eclipsed by 
the significance attached to the meat ration. 


It is very doubtful whether there will be 
enough milk available during the later months 
of this year always to meet the full demand. 
It is now probably out of the question to 
bring back consumer registration, but in the 
absence of such a scheme equitable distribu- 
tion is most difficult. The burden of com- 
plaints falls on the unfortunate salesman, and 
it is sometimes forgotten at these times what 
excellent service he gives during the rest. of 
the year. I am sure, however, that the 
Ministry of Food, with~the full co-operation 
of the trade, will do everything possible to 
ensure fair distribution of what is available 
during what I hope will be a short period of 
scarcity. 

Sales of. liquid milk are now receding, re- 
flecting the three latest increases in the price 
to the public, each of Id. per quart—the first 
on July 1, 1951, the next on December 1, 
1951, and the latest on July 1, 1952. 


I feel I should point out that, except for 
relatively infinitesimal awards to the trade on 
account of increasing costs, the whole of the 
amount accruing from these increases goes to 
the Government to ‘reduce the amount of 
subsidy, and as a contribution towards the 
cost of free and cheap milk to priority 
consumers, 

The Minister of Food—I think quite 
rightly—decided this year not to permit the 
manufacture and sale of cream. I say “ quite 
rightly ” having in mind the national interest, 
and disregarding the interests of the industry, 
which for many reasons would have welcomed 
a resuscitation of the cream trade. 


We are, however, doing our best to fill the 
gap by selling by retail synthetic cream manu- 
factured by our subsidary company, The 
Farma Cream Product Company, Limited. 
Sales of this product are expanding, and it is 
giving general satisfaction. 


ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORT 
COMPANIES 


The operations of The Dairy Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, manufacturing dairy utensils, 
and of The UD Engineering Company, 
Limited, manufacturing dairy machinery, 
were, during the year under review, severely 
hampered by shortages of raw materials, 
Now, however, the recession in demand is a 
bigger limiting factor in restricting sales than 
the shortage of raw materials. As regards 
export trade, currency and import restric- 
tions Operating in many countries of the 
world are seriously curtailing trade. 


Mickleover Transport, Limited, in addition 
to work for other subsidiary companies, is 
expanding its business in the building and 
mounting of special bodies for lorries for 
commercial and Government undertakings. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Australia—The position is more or less the 
same as I reported to you last year, except 
that slower progress than J then expected is 
being made with the building of the new 
factory to be equipped for the reception of 
liquid milk and the manufacture of milk 
powder and condensed milk. Great diffi- 
culties have been experienced with labour 
and in getting materials for this building, and 
its erection has been hindered by exception- 
ally bad weather. All these delays postpone 
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the time when we can hope for results from 
the investment. . 


New Zealand—Our subsidiary company 
again had a good year’s trading, and earned 
a satisfactory profit, 


CONCLUSION 


I feel it is my duty to say that the results 
of the subsidiary companies are not so favour- 
able since March, 1952, as they were in the 
corresponding period last year. The factors 
influencing the profits are: increased wages ; 
lower demand; higher prices of all con- 
sumable stocks such as petrol and coal ; and 
the greater working capital required to finance 
the businesses. To illustrate this point-I call 
attention to the figure of stocks at £4,161,950: 
a comparable figure before the war was under 
£1 million, 

Although the various businesses have 
expanded, and new enterprises have been 
acquired, this figure shows the effect of infla- 
tion: we -can ‘now, perhaps, hope that the 
spiral of inflation, of which we used to hear 
so much, has ended. ‘ 


APPRECIATION OF THE STAFF 


I am sure all shareholders would like to 
join with the board and myself in expressing 
thanks -to the officers and staff of the com- 
pany for their loyal and devoted services 
during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend on the ordinary 
stock at the rate of 10 per cent actual, less 
tax, making 15 per cent for the year, was 
approved. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, was 
fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


GEO. BASSETT AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD EXPORTS 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on September 25th, in 
London, Mr E. M. Mott, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1952, show a net profit of £66,632 
(£56,438) after deduction of taxes. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 174 per cent, less tax, 
making 22} per cent for the year, the same 
as for the five previous years. The trading 
profit shows an increase of more than 
£35,000.. I make no apology for describing 
the increase as satisfactory since it is due en- 
tirely to a substantial increase in sales, the 
rate of profit as a percentage of turnover 
being slightly lower. 


Our sales in the home market continue to 
be governed entirely by the supply of sugar 
and not at all by demand or production 
capacity. Our exports during the year were 
36 per cent higher and established a record 
in the history of the company. 


_ As to the prospects for the current year, it 
is gratifying to be able to report that the 
demand for Bassett’s Allsorts seems higher 
than ever. Consequently the prospects of 
your company are largely bound up with the 
possibility of derationing and the decontrol 
of sugar supplies. In my opinion the time is 
rapidly approaching when sweets could be 
taken off the ration and a free market 
restored. 


The report was adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN LTp. 


~  DEVEIDENDS MAINTAINED 
SIR HERBERT MERRETT’S STATEMENT 


The annual accounts to March 3}, 1952, 
were presented at-the annual gener; | meeting 
held on September 24th. The following jg 
an extract of the statement of the chairman, 
Sir Herbert Merrett: 


Dividends are maintained at the same rate 
as for the past cight years and the Carry. 
forward er increased. 


After six years’ concentrated work som 
progress can be re ed towards a settlement 
of the compensation to be received for the 
nationalised assets. In South Wales 97 pe 
cent of the owners have reached volun 
agreement on the division of the districr, 
share of the global sum, and the value of aj 
shert workings has been agreed. The com. 
pany and the Coal Board have agreed » 
appoint an independent = to value th 
main ancillary assets. inal settlement of 
compensation will not result in any returg 
of capital. 


Although coal output has increased, cod 
exports are still only 35 per cent of 19% 
quantities. With home demand overtaking 
production and foreign markets demanding 
better quality coal, what of the future? Ey. 
ports have only been maintained because of 
lower freight rates and scarcity of dollars. 


“3 YEr<O | 


FOQOsEEeES 


PROGRESS AT CORYTON 


Most satisfactory progress has been made 
at the Vacuum Oil pany’s refinery # 
Coryton, and great credit must be given 
the supervising Socony-Vacuum technicians, 
Crude oil is now being received at Corytwa 
and refined products will be available ing 
few months, and by midsummer, 1953, ¢ 
refinery should be in full _ production. 


The coastwise colliers of Stephenwm 
Clarke, Ltd., have been fully employed, and 
the fleet is being further increased. Its sub 
sidiary and associated companies operated 
satisfactorily at home and abroad. 

Cory Brothers and Co., Ltd., has extended 
its Tank Farm at Barry, storing edible oil 
for the Ministry of Food and fuel oils of all 
kinds for ships and inland consumen, 
Another Tank Farm is planned for Ipswich 
Further investment has been made in Tunisia 
where. we have a refining company as out 

artners, and prospects are J 

rothers recently wired the whole of th 
share capital of Chellew Steamship Manag 
ment Co., Ltd., which manages the ships 4 
Chellew Navigation. Co., Ltd. 


The scope of Cambrian Wagon and Ex 
gineering Co., Ltd., has been extended 
include mine cars, oil tanks and other items. 
Negotiations are on hand for a large 
contract for mineral wagons. 


Powell Duffryn Carbon Products, Lrtd., aft 
now producing chemical engineering plant 0 
first-class quality as well as electrical and 
mechanical carbons, These are finding o 
markets in various parts of the world. 


Our increased investment in the Tract 
and Engineering Co. in Egypt has show 
gratifying results. In Spain record proillj 
have been made 


our company. © 
partners, Duro-Fel , have given us mud 
assistance in providing coal for our custome 


when suitable British coals were not availab 


In today’s trading conditions continud 
and concentrated effort and initiative are 
needed, and I am confident that the manag 
ment of your company is well balanced a4 
will continue to overcome, so far 3 F 
humanly possible, all obstacles which we 
have to face. ; 

The report and accounts were, adopted. 
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The annual general. meeting of The 
Continental and Industrial Trust, Limited, 
was held on September 25th at 146, Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E.C., Major Albert 
Pam, OBE (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: . 

directors’ report and accounts of your 
noe have been before you for the~ neces- 
sary period and I am glad to. be able to say 
that the past year has been: a satisfactory one, 
sithough owing-to the rise in the Bank Rate, 
which is part-of the monetary policy of the 
Government, the prices of most securities 
have fallen. 


INCREASED FINAL DIVIDEND 


The revenue account is Very similar to 
that for the year 1950-51, but your directors 
have felt able to imcrease the final dividend 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, making 8 
per cent for the year. The balance sheet of 
the Trust and the consolidated accounts are 
so simple and clear that I have no comments 
to make about them. 


You will find on page 10 of the report and 
accounts a list of the distribution of the 
Trust’s investments on May 31, 1952; this 
shows that over 88 per cent of the total is 
in British Commonwealth countries. In the 
eatly years of its life your Trust had sub- 
stantial investments and other interests in 
Germany, but our holdings in German 
securities are now relatively unimportant. 
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VALUE OF THE £& 
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As the future prospects of every indusiry, 
every commercial undertaking and° mining 
venture, every public utility concern, and 
thus of every investment trust company, 
depend on the value of the £ sterling and 
on our power to build up sufficient reserves 
of gold and of hard currencies to stand on 
our own feet without help or aid from other 
nations, you will, I hope, allow me to say a 
few words on these most important subjects. 


Within the past few days we have had a 
forecast from the Prime Minister about the 


<a prospects of the sterling area. He stated that 
- items 2 the second half of this year the whole 


a sterling area will be in balance with the rest 
S of the world and that we in this island, after 
taking credit for defence aid, will be in 
general balance with the non-sterling world. 
This is certainly a great improvement in our 
Position and shows that we are for the 
moment supporting ourselves. 
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MORE FREEDOM TO TRADE AND 
COMMERCE 


The periodic publication of the figures by 
the Treasury causes much confusion by the 
Policy of showing our actual outgoings and 
Teceipts of gold and dollars without any 
#wance being made for the variation in the 
Guantities of stocks, the so-called “ stock- 
Piling,” held in’ this country on national 
account. 

.point the figures may be entirely mis- 
ing, and IT can see no good reason why 
‘geregate should not be published with- 

opted, HA OM the specification of the products. This 
stock-piling ” was a necessity during the 
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Clearly without some guidance on. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
THE PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY 


MAJOR ALBERT PAM’S VIEWS 


war, and for some commodities it may be 
a necessity still, The government is giving 
trade and commerce more and more freedom, 
which is an excellent policy; it is to be 
hoped that, in proportion to the rise in trade 
stocks of commodities, the need for govern- 
mental stock-piling will be greatly reduced, 
although it will now probably never be com- 
pletely abolished. 


Whatever modification is called for in the 
published statement of our position, how- 
ever, Mr Churchill warned us that we were 
by mo means out of the wood and that 
further efforts must be made by the whole 
nation tO export more and to import less. 
This is, we should: realise, a long-term need 
called for by our war losses, especially the 
loss of the overseas investments which con- 
tributed so much before the war towards 
meeting the cost of our imports. To export 
more and to import less, therefore, is a sound 
policy. But it is not an easy policy to adopt. 
If all. the world’s markets were open to us, 
we- could increase our exports considerably. 
But the world is a different place from the 
world of my youth ; even our own market is 
now far from being open to the goods of 
other countries. 


A PROTECTIONIST POLICY 


Quite apart, therefore, from the difficulty 
which our exporters are now meeting in 
finding customers in the markets open to us, 
as the prolonged re-stocking boom which 
followed the war exhausts itself, we have to 
face the fact that protectionist policy now 
conditions all foreign trade. It is time that 
we recognised this and adapted our policy 
to the need of buying our imports, so far as 
possible, from countries which are willing 
to admit our exports in payment. Such a 
policy would be a second best but currency 
difficulties and deepseated protectionist pre- 
judices render it unsafe to base our policy on 
the assumption of unrestricted exchange of 
goods throughout the world. 


But first we must recognise that we our- 
selves have some blame for our position. I 
believe that a considerable part of our trouble 
has been caused. by the inflationary condi- 
tions which have been allowed to continue in 
this country and the Commonwealth since 
the war, and I think that the Government 
took the first and most important step to cure 
our ills when the weapon of the “ restriction 
of credit” was once more brought into use. 
There is no doubt that with a high and 
largely illusory standard of wealth, enormous 
quantities of unnecessary dollar goods have 
been imported and it is to be hoped that this 
will now gradually be stopped. 


AN ADDITIONAL TAX BURDEN 


The Government has rightly insisted not 
merely on a balanced budget, but a budget 
surplus. Unfortunately, one of the measures 
to this end has been the institution of an 
Excess Profits Levy. Were this a levy on 
excess profits resulting from the armaments 
programme, there could be no complaint. It 
is in fact a substantial additional burden 
upon ordinary shareholders, levied upon 
“profits” which are inflated by the fact 
that no adequate provision for the replace- 
ment of fixed assets or stocks in trade can 
be made under existing tax rules. This 
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must be changed and the whole burden of 
taxation must be reviewed to make it fit 
modern conditions and the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the currency. 


In the realm of industrial activity we are 
being pressed for more production, greater 
efficiency and a larger and better use of 
machine tools. There are without doubt in- 
dustrial concerns in this country which are 
not efficiently run and where labour is not 
provided with sufficient. mechanical - help. 
This should be taken in hand at once by the 
managements and the trade unions concerned. 
But we have many industries spread all over 
the country, of which we can be proud, where 
management and labour work hand in hand, 
where production is good and pay runs into 
high figures for the employees. It would be 
a mistake if the view were spread about that 
we are generally industrially inefficient, even 
compared to the United States. 


BETTER USE OF MANPOWER NEEDED 


However, we could surely make better use 
of our manpower: there are now. over 
1,400,000 persons classified as employed in 
Government Ministries and Departments, 
and in Municipal offices ; most of these per- 
form no directly productive work, and many 
seem to hamper and frustrate the efforts of 
those why produce or are engaged in the 
distributive trades. These are the bureav- 
crats who demand returns in triplicate and 
who complicate the life of the rest of the 
community. The ministries of Health, Food, 
Fuel and Power, Labour and National Ser- 
vice and National Insurance, are represented 
in the smallest towns by an office with a 
manager, clerks and a telephone. The staff 
of every municipality has grown to much 
above its prewar strength, and it is the 
public which pays for all these officials, not 
only in money but in worry and loss of 
time. If only half these bureaucrats were 
sent to productive occupations, where they 
are badly needed, it would greatly help indus- 
trial output. These suggestions deal of 
course mainly with available manpower but 
the cheapness and efficiency of production 
are of equal importance if we are to compete 
in the world’s markets, 


INDUSTRY’S LABOUR SHORTAGE 


We pride ourselves since the war in having 
eliminated the evil of unemployment in this 
country. It is true that in recent years the 
volume of unemployment has been very 
small. If, however, we compare the recent 
position with 1939, using the classification in 
force then, the decline in the number of 
registered unemployed is just over a million. 
If then we look at the numbers employed in 
central and local government administration 
(leaving out of account those employed in 
industry by Government authorities) we find 
there is an increase of over three-quarters of 
a million, to which must be added 330,000 
additional in the armed forces. Although 
there has no doubt been some change in the 
size and character of the working popula- 
tion during this period, it is broadly true to 
say that the reduction in unemployment has 
been absorbed into central and local govern- 
ment services instead of providing additional 
labour to industry. 2. 

As I have said above, industry is sill 
‘short of labour, although there may occa- 
sionally be +t unemployment in 
some branches or localities. But I do not 
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mean to imply that there is any likelihood of 
the nation being able to pass out of the 
period of austerity which has been our 
burden for too long. Trading conditions, as 
I have said, are becoming more and more 
unfavourable, and foreign markets will tend 
to be more difficult and competitive. Added 
to the points which I have already mentioned 
in this speech, there is the ever-present dollar 
gap, which brings about one crisis after 
another. It is therefore to be hoped that 
there will be the utmost possible co-opera- 
tion between the Government, the trade 
unions and the leatling commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns to prevent unrest and 
labour troubles. Nothing could be worse for 
the whole natien in its present plight than 
labour disputes and strikes. 


The report and 
unanimeusly adopted, 


accounts were 


ARTHUR BALFOUR & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
LORD RIVERDALE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Arthur Balfour & Company, Limited, was 
held on September 23rd in Sheffield. The Rt 
Hon The Lord Riverdale of Sheffield, GBE, 
LLD (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement: 


This is the second annual general meeting 
since this organisation became a public com- 
pany and covers the first fuli year’s operations 
as such. I am glad to be able to present a 
favourable report. We have achieved a very 
successful result from the year’s trading. This 
substantially exceeds the figure for the year 
1950 which we considered to be a good year, 
and has surpassed our expectations, due to 
a combination of circumstances, many of 
which could not have been foreseen. We were 
fortunate in that shortage of alloys did not 
curtail our production. Overseas trade, which 
might well have been reduced, was, in fact, 
increased, while a brisk demand from normal 
markets at home continued. It is, of course, 
difficult to determine to what extent our pro- 
ducts contribute to rearmament, as they do 
so both directly and indirectly, but it is 
apparently only in recent months that the 
influence of the rearmamént programme has 
had any appreciable effect on our operations. 


TAXATION A MATTER OF CONCERN 


The accounts of the group show a profit, 
before taxation, of £1,150,636. This satis- 
factory result carries with it, however, a 
feature not so satisfactory. The tax due next 
January will be the highest ever recorded in 
the history of the company. The monetary 
value (not the volume) cof materials in stock, 
or even more important work-in-progress, 
rose further during the period, [It is 


obvious that this leaves us vulnerable in the. 


case of a fall in material values. 


I referred last year to the rate of taxation. 
This drain on our resources is common to 
all successful British undertakings, but it 
does give us even greater cause of concern 
in the curreat er If taxation at the pre- 
sent fantastic els is continued, it must 
involve, in our opinion, a decline in the 
ee of our operations, or an — 
ec in our manufacturing efficiency, 

to the depletion of our resources, unless 
freak capital is toathsomndeg, It is surely un- 
realistic that a company in a strong position, 





and after a successful year, maight be be pla vert 
in the position of ae incur sub 

overdrafts to meet tax liabilities, in spite of 
the adoption of a most prudent and conserva- 
tive financial policy. The position is even 
harder to contemplate when we consider that 
tax is levied, and must be paid on profits 
arising overs¢as, which owing to currency 
restrictions, are frozen and cannot be ponnee 
to this country. 


BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


It follows from the above that we must 
adopt a cautious policy in an endeavour to 
consérve our resources. After careful con- 
sideration. the board feel justified in recom- 
mending an increased distribution to a 
for the year of 20 per cent, made up as fol- 
lows: Interim dividend 6 per cent (already 
paid) final dividend 10 oe cent bonus divi- 
dend 4 per cent. Similarly, we consider it 
prudent to place to the special stock reserve 
the sum of a and to the general 
reserve £325,000 


The acacia to the results of the year 
derived from subsidiary companies has been 
satisfactory at a slightly higher rate in spite 
of taxation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the current year, I am 
able to report that we have held our own and 
have achieved a comparable rate of turnover 
during the first six months of this trading 
period. This has been ‘accomplished in the 
face of increasing difficulty, and it may not 
be possible to maintain this state of affairs 
throughout the year. Expenditure in general 
has risen, and I would refer to the fact that 
the considerable wage awards which became 
effective in November, 1951, will apply to the 
whole of the present trading period and will 
have a marked effect. 


Export trade is an important part of our 
operations and many markets overseas have 
applied financial or economic restrictions 

which are bound to hamper our trade. Ex- 
port restrictions imposed by this country are 
an additional handicap, and at this time 
when increasing competition is being en- 
countered it is of the utmost importance 
that we should enjoy freedom and flexibility 
if permanent damage is not to be done to 
our markets overseas. We are, nevertheless, 
energetically exploring opportunities in over- 
seas markets and feel confident that we shall 
maintain our share of the available trade. As 
I have already indicated, we should derive 
some help from the rearmament programme 
in this country. Within the financial limita- 
tions imposed by taxation, we shall endeavour 
to continue our policy of expansion overseas 
and re-equipment at home. Existing build- 
ings and plant are being adequately main- 
tained and numerous improvements have 
been effected since my last report. Every 
effort is being made to preserve the quality 
and service on which our reputation has been 

built and pon which we rely to overcome 

more di t trading conditions in the furure. 
It may be necessary to increase our holding 
of fully finished stocks to give the service 
required, and this may involve a further. call 
upon our resources. 


’ Despite the uncertainties nag Peper igi 
ahead, I take no gloom 
trading or of our future. | Prag am confident that 
we shall hold our owii. 


I should like to conclude with a_ tribute 


to the management, staff and all employees at 
Their loyal . 


home and overseas. 


of present - 










































































CELLA SITE & BRITISH 
URALITE 


RECORD TRADING RESU 11s 


The twenty-fourth ordinary gen. ; 

a cx Serene & British Uralite. | imited, 

ov Pea 23rd at ( avesend, 

Mr ‘Goss Patker (the « \airman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir. 
culated statement: 


The accounts for the year ende:! March 
29, 1952, disclose a trading profit 0! £61,139 
a record in the hi your « 
both m ction and by sale 
in Spite of the considerable increases ip 
manufacturing and distribution costs and 
the inflationary movement of pri ces in 
general. The most disheartening item in the 
accounts is the deadweight of £37, 418 taxa. 
tion, which in si words means thi 
during the last year we have been working 
over three days out of every five for the 
Government. 


meet. 


We look upon “Nuralite” as of major 
importance, its low cost compared with zine 
or lead being” an advantage. We have evey 
heard that in some cases the salvage valu 
of old stripped metal is more than enough 
pay for the and application of 

Nuralite” w is in abundant supply 
and free of all restrictions. 


On the sales side there is a falling off in’ 
demand. This falling off in demand, has, | 
been the experience of other 
manufacturers of asbestos cement products, 
We-often experience a seasonal lag in de. 
» but mot to the same extent as at the 
present time. 


The report was adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


CONDITIONS AFFECT OUTPUT 





The twenty-ninth annual genera! mecting 
¢ this Landen Me was re on September 24th 
London J. Cumming, chairmaa, 
ercaine. 
The following isan extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1951: 


The results of the year’s working show 4 
profit, before for taxation, o 
£154,660. The brought forward was 
£12,816, and after adding provision for tax- 
tion in previous years no longer required and? 
the sum of £1,633 im respect of payment 
received under the war risk insurance scheme 
the amount to be dealt with is {17 72,648. 
Taxation is expected to absorb £97,870. We 
recommend the — of a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent (‘css (aX) 
making 20 per cent (less tax) for the year. 

The crop for’ the year amouned @ 
2,221,688: Ib, a ting figure by com- 
parison with 2,752, ‘Ib in 1950. The fal 
in output can be attributed almost entirely 
the conditions prevailing in the county, 
ee on S was to recruit, 
when obtained was subject to repeated inter 
ferences and sree of PD by the ‘roe 

Complete stoppage tapping on one or othef, 
of the éstates was enforced on sever:! occ 
to. the end of July this yeu 
iis estates, bi 

1,174,400 
od crop for the 
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DICTAPHONE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


WARTIME EQUIPMENT 
SUCCESS OF DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
MR C. KING WOODBRIDGEP’S ADDRESS 


. fortieth annual general meeting of the 
ae jone Company, Limited, was held on 
August 26th, at the registered office of the 
company, Kingsway, London, W.C., Mr C. 
King Woodbridge (chairman of the company 
and president of the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
referred to the remarkable progress that had 
been made, since the last meeting, with the 
manufacturing of the Dictaphone Time- 
Master at the company’s London factory 
resulting in record sales and profits for the 
vear under review, the profit amounting to 
£125,799, being an increase of £90,176 over 
the previous year after taxation. 


Mr Woodbridge in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts said: The first 
electronic dictating machines were produced 
in 1936. A group of them was placed in the 
hands of one of our large-companies to find 
out how they would operate in everyday use. 
Interestingly enough, they operated so well 
that the company purchased these experi- 
mental machines. The Dictaphone electronic 
dictating machine was placed on the United 
States market for general sale in 1939. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL 
PROGRESS 


In the meantime, research and engineering 
were experimenting with other types of re- 
ording media. The basic design of cutting 
a helical groove on a cylinder has unques- 
toned superiority. ‘The cylinder is rotated 
at constant speed. The recorder travels 
along the cylinder at constant speed. There 
is no problem of a change in tone line pee 
in considering all recording media, Dicta- 
phone has always come back to the scientific 
principle of a helical groove on a cylinder or 
a belt, which is really a flexible hides 
Experiments were started in 1937 and 
1938, using a plastic belt as a recording 
medium. The result of this experimental 
work was the introduction and sale, in 1940, 
bf the belt recording machine. This machine 
ses a plastic belt, five one-thousandths of 
nm inch thick, twelve inches long, and three 
nd one-half inches in width. Many of these 
were sold in 1940 to the Civil Aeronautics 
thority and to other Government agencies. 
arge numbers of these machines were built 
or the Government during the war years. 


WARTIME EQUIPMENT 


ne oe second world war, ‘eed manu- 
acture oJ ce equipment was 
nd inventories were ear-marked for Gov- 
tment use. Dictaphone devoted its entire 
a the winning of the war. Havi 
machine tools, the supervisory force, the 
rained Personnel to manufacture instru- 
ments requiring highest degree of 
ion, very logically, Dictaphone was 
ne government to make fire ¢ 
us. The remote control system 
hects the 40 mm. anti-aircraft | 
ector was first produced by Di 
orporation, 2 
Telescopic sight mounts 


hners’ quadrants, eae 
tomatically calculate the amount the 
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aircraft gun has to lead the plane in order 
to score a hit, were produced in quantity by 
Dictaphone Corporation. 


With the release of wartime restrictions, 
the production of machines for civilian use 
Was once again our prime objective. The 
electronic cylinder dictating machine, intro- 
duced in 1939, was re-designed using the 
vastly improved components. developed 
during the war. New models were intro- 
duced in late °45 and °46, the most efficient 
wax cylinder machines ever produced. 


CURRENT PRODUCTION 


The new recording machine with plastic 
belts, used by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and the Signal Corps during the 
war, commenced to supplant the Telecord 
using wax cylinders. When _ restrictions 
were removed, many were purchased by fire 
departments, police departments, doctors, 
societies, and other groups. who had occasion 
to record meetings, conferences, and the like. 


Experimental dictating machines using the 
plastic belt were made in 1941, but the war 
prevented their development. At the war’s 
end, development work was resumed and 
dictating machines of this type were tested 
in our laboratory, tested in the hands of con- 
sumers, and finally offered for general sale in 
1947. This new machine, the Dictaphone 
Time-Master, with its sensational develop- 
ment, the Dictabelt, has shown itself to be 
the outstanding equipment in the dictating 
machine field. The Dictaphone Time-Master 
has rapidly supplanted the very excellent 
electronic cylinder machine. Today, more 
than 90 per cent of our present production is 
of this new model. 


The heart of this new model machine is 
the recording medium, the plastic Dictabelt. 
Dictaphone Corporation produces the Dicta- 
belt, by the extrusion process, a method 
which many claimed was impossible. 


Again, in 1952, Dictaphone Corporation is 
contributing its part to the defence effort. We 
again are making computing sights for anti- 
aircraft guns, sub-assemblies for range 
finders for use in tanks, sub-assemblies for 
aircraft, and special research and develop- 
ment work for the Government. 


COMMUNICATION 


The industry’s place in our economic and 
social complex needs identification. Our 
function lies in the field of communications. 


This, then, is the history of an industry 
hate Gulp 6¢ years ago and. the part played 
by Dictaphone. Its life span from inception 
to its adolescence is within the life- 
time of many of us here. What its maturity 
may bring, no one knows, but I can assure 
you that it has a ey ae a sparkling 


the retiring directors were r 
The i terminated with hearty 
votes 


report and accounts were adopted and 
oe i e-elected. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
LIMITED 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The twenty ninth annual general meeting 
of Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on 
September 24th at Saltaire. 


Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt, the chairman, 
said that the profit on trading of the group 
before charging depreciation of fixed assets, 
£92,572, and auditors’ remuneration, £1,968, 
amounted to £517,156. After making provi- 
sion for those items there remained a profit 
on trading of £422,676, compared with 
£1,872,662 for the previous year. The board 
recommended payment of a dividend on the 
preferred ordinary shares of 1s. 3d. per share 
and a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
6d. per share. 


He made no apologies for again referring 
to the crushing burden of taxation. That it 
should be necessary to increase taxation 
during a period of so-called “ peace” was 
really alarming and left no reasonable margin 
in times of serious trouble. It was most 
certainly in the interests of the country that 
ve should be drastically reduced without 

elay. 


The whole business and industrial worid 
was alarmed at the present rate of increased 
and increasing Government peacetime ex- 
penditure. It paralysed the industrial develop- 
ment which would become increasingly essen- 
tial if they were to compete profitably in the 
markets of the world in future years. Their 
directors were constantly striving to expand 
and develop the sale of their products abroad 
but it must be appreciated that the difficulties 
in their path were legion. They were con- 
tinually facing new impediments by reason 
of quotas, licences or even total restriction 
from one country after another, in which the 
ultimate consumer was only too willing to 
purchase their products were he permitted to 
do so. That at a time when their exports 
amounted to nothing less than the life blood 
of this country. Here indeed there was a wide 
field for energetic action by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


FUTURE PBOSPECTS 


It was difficult—one might almost say 
hazardous—to venture an opinion as to the 
prospects for the future, when world condi- 
tions were so unstable and affected the 
prosperity of the textile industry in the same 
way as all other industries. Although wool 
values had declined some 75 per cent from 
their peak prices, they were today some four 
to five times higher than the average prices 
prevailing before the war. 


It would be idle to deny that the wool 
textile industry was passing through a serious 
recession in trade which had to be faced and 
which they hoped might prove to be only 
temporary. The current year was likely to 
prove a difficult one, but when more stable 
conditions prevailed in the wool markets and 
a recovery in the wool textile trade com- 
menced, they were in a position to take full 
advantage of it. Although recently some of 
their mills were working short time, today 
their machinery activity had increased, but 
jt remained to be seen whether that improve- 
ment was of a temporary or permanent 
character. 

Stability in the price of wool would contri- 
bute greatly to a promotion of confidence 
and the risk of loss on stocks carried was 
much reduced at the lower prices now pre- 
vailing. Despite the ties which they 
had encountered, he felt that in view of the 
abnormal conditions which prevailed the 
result of their year’s activities might be 
regarded as not unsatisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


DEVELOPMENT OF ACTIVITIES 


The twenty-cighth annual general mect- 
ing of Almalgamated Anthracite Collieries, 
Limited, was held on ember 24th in 
London, Mr John Waddell, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


At last our general position arising from 
the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act has 
become ‘reasonably clear. The net amount 
which we have been awarded is somewhat 
below the average of the district, but, having 
regard to certain long-term contracts and the 
general anthracite background, there scems 
little doubt that we would have done no 
better by going through the valuation proce- 
dure and we might have done very consider- 
ably worse. 


Our overall capital is £4,186,770 ; our sole 
future asset is the share capital of the British 
Anthracite Co., which is a large operating 
concern making good profits. The saleable 
value of this asset might be such that one 
could realise somewhere near two and a half 
millions for the parent company. - The Britush 
Anthracite Co., Ltd., has earned before taxa- 
tion more than 10 per cent on the entire 
capital of the parent company. Subject to 
completing the payment of Funding Certifi- 
cates and were it not for the penal effect of 
profits tax on equity shareholders, it is Clear 
that the earnings available to. ordinary stock- 
holders are really substantial, because the 
maximum the preference stockholders are 
entitled to in any year is £179,000 gross ; 
therefore, were it not for that tax there would 
be about £300,000 of earnings available for 
the ordinary stockholders, who therefore are 
very substantially interested. 


RE-DEPLOYMENT OF RESOURCES 


I think members will realise that although 
we have had to face up to a terrible situation 
arising from the Coal Industry. Act, which 
could not have come at a worse moment for 
South Wales, and in particular for anthracite 
collieries, and although we have had to face 
up, even on Our operating companies, to 
further effects of nationalisation in respect of 
the loss of our wagons and our business as 
sales agents, we have, by careful re-deploy- 
meat of our resources, done a great deal to 
offset the ill-effects of the Coal Nationalisa- 
tien Act and to provide our stockholders 
with a real future which I hope will become 
a future reflected in dividends when two con- 
ditions can be complied with.. 


One of these conditions is a need for more 
liquid cash. The effect of inflation over the 
last few years has meant that our cash re- 
sources have not been adequate to meet our 
requirements for stocks, debtors and things 
of that kind, and that we can do with half a 
million more of liquid cash, 


We propose, as soon as the opportunity is 
right, to raise this by means of notes or some- 
thing of that nature so as to put our liquid 
position right and thus enable us to start a 
policy of increased dividends on the prefer- 
ence stock and some dividend on the ordinary 
stock of the parent company. 


The Anglo-French Trust, Led., and our 
industrial group of investments have also 
made an exceedingly substantial contribution 
to our profits. Our activities generally are 
showing normal development. In the mean- 
time I am pleased to say that for the first half 
of 1952 practically all of our activities are as 
good or slightly better than for the first half 
of the previous~year. With regard to divi- 
dends, I feel these should be a possibility 
immediately we have finally settled up all the 


colliery matters and have put our liquid posi- 
tion right by obtaining some half a million of 
further funds. ess 


The report was adopted. 


SILENTBLOC. LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Silentbloc Limited was held on September 
24th in London, 


Mr H. Vezey Strong (the chairman), who 
presided, in the course of his speech said; 
Once again I am able to report steady pro- 
gress inasmuch as the net profit for the year 
ended May 3lst last, before providing for 
taxation, amounted to £211,263, an increase 
of £24,027 on the previous year. 


Combined sales rose by nearly 37 per cent 
—a record turnover—but the profit margin 
fell by 17 per cent, reflecting the policy pur- 
sued by your board of keeping prices steady 
in a period of sharply fluctuating costs. of 
material. Even so, had taxationaremained at 
the previous year’s level, our provision of 
£140,523 under this head would have been 
reduced by £15,878, turning our net profit, 
after providing for tax, also into a record. 


According to plan, your company has been 
actively engaged in developing new proprie- 
tary components within its own especial field 
—in short, those products designed to redress 
any adverse trend should changes take place 
in present demands or fashions, and which 
will serve to flank and buttress the company 
against any trade recession should this occur. 


In regard to the current year, combined 
sales to the end of August keep pace with 
the high level achieved during the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and combined 
orders in hand exceed in value £1 million. 


The net profit amounts to £70,740. Your 
board proposes a final dividend of 3d. per 
share, less tax, making 6d. per share, less 
tax, for the year. 


The report was adopted. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED. 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND OUTPUT 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company will be held on 
October 17th at Bradford. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated review by the chairman, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes, CBE: 


During the twelve months ended June 30, 
1952, the steady progress achieved in pre- 
vious years has been maintained and your 
factories and servicing departments have in 
total, by reason of the consistent demand for 
the materials we sell and for the services we 
provide, achieved a higher production and 
output than ever before. The net profit 
amounts. to £188,468, which, added to the 
balance brought forward and taxation adjust- 
ments, gives a total of £214,360. 


It has been the endeavour of your board 


accordingly it will be noted that the amount 
of the stocks held by the company, at values 
on which no loss has occurred to date, is 
slightly higher than at June 30, 1951, 
Present commitments for raw materials hav 
practically all been entered iato 
last and are moderate in quantity 

Towards the close of 


rials have 
and price. 


and its sources of information, both 
during the year to take delivery of all out-° 
standing orders as quickly as possible and ~ 


the year the board _ 
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_ Concerning the present year, which | 
almost three months have alrea, Bi 
whilst our output has again been iy excegy 1 
of the same period St year, extended# 
summet holidays generally have prevents ’ 
us from- ming Quite the same rate of e 
increase as before, but should 1)... level of 
industrial output- of the United 


Kingdom 


months [7 


remain a8 during the last twely. 
anticipate that the demand for our producy 
and services will be maintained. Wich this 
in mind Iam hopeful that this yi.’ result 
will again be satisfactory. , 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS | 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 
The annual general meeting of ¢))- Rubber 


Plantations Investment Trust, Lim ed, wil 
be held on October 17th in London 





The following is an €xtract from the circy. | 
lated address of the chairman, Sir Fric Mac. 
fadyen : : : 

The postwar. constitutional chases 


Indonesia, now ind ndent and se!(-gover. 
ing, may we all hope in time briny conten! 


ment and prospetity to its peoples: 4: prese | 
> * . pm : ca 

the labour situation, in Sumatra especially 

is Creating conditions quite inconsisicat with 

economic production and destrictive q 


capital values. 


_ As to the position of Sumatra T=: in pars 
ticular, you have been very fully adv sed frog 

ume to time. It was the prospec: of tha 
company having to ctas¢. operations—as i 
did, in fact, on July 24, 1952—which led w 
the directors’ decision to postpone the innual 
meeting this year, We are now placing b 

fore you our proposals for dealing with thy 
balance sheet losses. incurred on our Inde 
nesian imvestments as a whole. 


In the accounts before you, our issu 
capital is shown in the balance shect, as pred 
viously, at £2,469,384. The adoption of the 
proposals to come before the extriordin 
general meeting, of which you have rece 
eon will give the more realistic figure & 
£1,728,569. Stackholders’ holdings will t 
written down by 6s. in the £, thus reducing 
the nominal value of €ach stock unit to 14; 
each stock unit will then be divided inte 
seven stock units of 2s. each. 

_ During the fifteen months now under t 
view, our revenue for the period rox # 
£307,431. Of this, £136,175 went in uae 
tion, and the 10 Lf cent dividend paid @ 
July 22nd cost £135,816. The dividend wi] 
declared as an interim to avoid the delif 
in payment which the postponemen: of thi 
ane aaa otherwise have involved. The 
carry at £149,313 is higher Wf 
£23,524. 








Economic Intelligence 
The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 


a means whereby the specialist knowledge, 
of The Economist, its research tacilities, 


home and 
particular 
and other 


Po 


verseas, can be directed to the: 
irements of business lms 


The Unit a | 





supply ormation and prepare reports oa 
a wide range of subjects. In suitab'c castiy 
it can provide authoritative opinions 0 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA ao the” INDIES? 


if you are trading with oF contempiating establishing a piam 








Seedy: ip Canada of im the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 

Xe Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 m the West Indies, 
tided © we can provide information on Du conditions, exchange 
ate reguiations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 

. : Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


| THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ths [/ 
duel 108. Oid Broad Street London, £.C.2 
an Established in Canada tm 1832 with limited liability, 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


incorporatea in Egypi 
Liability of Members t tec 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercia! Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - = -  ££.3,000,000 


TT Se 
6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
are nee for the em . agen gen oe 
of Political onomy. ¥ . _ Duties : G 
1952 APDIcaoae to be received by October 20, 1952, 
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sent to the Secretary, University College London, Gower 
PMB ree', W.C.1. trom whom further particulars may be obtained. 
of that EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
Per ‘ MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ae EAST AFRICA 
.. , [EE Applications are invited for the appointment of Junior Research 
Ag OSEeliow in So iology, to take part in an Urban Survey. Experience 
th the F geen work, particularly in @ community of low Hteracy will be 
nf desirable qualification, 

Inda Salary £650 x £25—£700 p.a,. Temporary Cost of Living Allowance 

» per cent of salary, 2) years contract of which 2 years will be 
‘conf ferent in Africa, Return passages paid. 
issuat Applications (six copies) with names of three referees and full 
13 DitGBetails of qualifications and experience should be sent to the Secre- 
of theHMary, Inter-University Couneil for Higher sation in the Colonies, 
rdinary Gordon Square, Lendon, W.C.1, from ‘whom further particulars 
~ceivel A be obtained  Closimg date October 25, 1952. 


A WELL-KNOWN firm of Chartered: Accountants invites applica- 

tions from ous aaa Qualified Accountants for positions on the 
taff. Successful appieants will be trained in the most modern tech- 
iques of Management AcecOuntaney and thereafter be engaged in 
dvising on and installing schemes of cost control in industry in 
us country Opportunities abroad will also be available. The 
mmencing salary is from £1,250 to! £1,760 per annum, exclusive of 
penses, depending upon qualifieations and experience. Applicants 


mould be 


rure of 
will be 
ducing’ 
o 143; 
“d inti 


“ between the ages of 28 and 40, have recognised accountancy 
der te @Buelifications senior executive experience in industry and a wide and 
ose WEP oCsressive general outlook.—Applications, giving full relevant 
a tae ptails shou.d be sent to Box 
naid oF ACANCY exists for (younger) Member with more than beginnings 
4 wl , of Institutional connections and minded pe progzoes chiefly in 
n Beis direct on. Every facility, imeludi that efficient Research 
> delay giepartment and fullest support of Partners: Written applications 


ill be received personally by Senior Partner and treated as strictly 
bnfidential—Box 68. 


JRINTING executive, possessing all essential connections for 


complete production of brochures and booklets. offers services 
P Principals contemplating same.—Box 67. 
“- TISTICIAN (lady) desires immediate employment London. 
a. Mi Hf tipeme i pipes of Personnel Welfare 
ox 76. 


her Of 
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laths, 

















1Ce€ anagement. Experienced.— 

‘ oh ARIAL ASSISTANT (qualified or nearly qualified) wanted by 
rovides geet slap & Fraser, Consulting Actuaries, Johannesburg. Excel- 
wledge: Prospects for right man.—Apply In first imstance to Box 78. 
Yel 18. ‘ 
oth aS ry ; U.C.C. provides postal tuition for the 
| ro the iversity B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 
nit call correspondence Educational Trust, with a staff of 

bly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
0 pooe Courses are also 
> casey ollege (Founded 1887) e other London University 
ons 08 — ea 






PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, post free fedm the Registrar, 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge _ 
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Che Bank of Adelaide 


all who have or would tike 
to have relationships — business 
personal —with Australia, us 
complete banking service throughout | 
| 
| 











invites 





or 


jo use 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated in 1865 w South Austrelig with umited ticbility 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 
NOTICE IS. HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 112) on the Issued Capital 
of the Corporation at the rate of Is. per Unit of Stock. less Income 


Tax at 9s. 6d. in £. This Dividend which is in respect of the year 
ending September 30, 1952, to be payable.on and after November 11, 
1952. to all Stockholders on the Registers on September 26, 1952. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from September 27, 1952, to 
Se 6, 1952, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 
ists. 
By Order of the Board, 
: BE. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 
Registered Address: 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, September 23, 1952 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors have 
today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 30) on the Issued Capital 
of the Company at the rate of 3.6d. per Unit of Stock, less Income 
Tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. This Dividend which is in respect of the year 
ending September 30, 1952, to be payable on and after November 13, 
1952, to all Stockholders on the Registers on September 26, 1952. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from September 27, 1952. to 
=" 6, 1952,. both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend 

ists. 


By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 


_ September 23, A962. pct eee 
XXXXXXXKXAEXKKEXKKAKKKAKAXRAS AER EER 
POSTAL 


wmowe B.SC. ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Eco. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts ander Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. - You may prepare for the éxaminations at home ander the experienced 
guidance of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Sucvesses at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51. 


us from the Director. of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


rospect 
Studies, Department P17 
AR CNA POE AT EAE TIT A GA SN ESE IN AS EMR Or EES AS A MOO MN wm 
XXXXXXXAXKKAAXKKRKANAKK RAXKAKK AKAN AA RAANKAMKMARAK AN XKAKNNKARNARK AE RK RAAXN 


ms Address: 
__10 Old Jewry, Londen, E.C.2. 








EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


eee are invited for the appointment of Research Fellow 
in Economics to take part in a survey of an urban community. 
Experience of research into. problems of labour efficiency and of the 
statistical problems involved in studies of retail trading and labour 
conditions will be desirable qualifications. 

The appointment will be in either the Junior or Senior Fellowship 
salary scale of £650—£895 p.a. Status and point of entry dependent 
upon qualifications and experience, 24 years’ contract of which 2 years 
will be spent in Africa. emporary Cost of Living Allowance 25 per 
eent of salary. Return passages: paid. 

Applications (six copies) with names of three referees and full 
details of qualifications and experience should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 
1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom. further particulars may 
be obtained. Closing date October 25, 1952. 


~ OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA FOR ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 


The continuing growth of Canada as one of the world’s foremost 
industrial nations has created unique engineering opportunities for 
the men qualified to contribute to her development, 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of electronic equipment in the country, have a number of 
attractive positions for engineers with professional standing in either 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers or the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. : 

Applicants for these positions should have at least three years 
experience in design or development in one of the following fields 


a Radar. V.H.F. and U.H.F. Equipment 

Please repiy by airmail, giving full particulars as to qualifications, 
etc., in first letter. Interviews will be arranged in Britain. Address 
enquiry to: —Manager of Engineering, Electronic Division, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Tsai tecen mnie apartment at tetera ee 


IETORS AND DIRSCTORS with controlling mterest im 
“Private Companies manufacturing and selling proprietary lines 
through Grocery and/or Lronmongery Trades are invited to com- 
municate with large London Manufacturing and Selling Concern 
with a view to discussing working arrangement and eventual sale 
shares thus avoiding possible difficulties at retirement or death.— 
rite in confidence Box 74 
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4 ee ae a Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
3S, at 22, Ryder tonic, a bee S.W.l. "on this Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, September 27, 1952. 
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Hawker Hunter 
. «. world’s finest fighter aircraft 


A great production effort is now being launched at 
Hawker Siddeley Group to speed into squadron service 
with the R.A.F, the graceful Hawker Hunter, world’s finest 
fighter aircraft. Besides‘a maximum drive at Hawker’s 
Kingston fac tory, an entirely new plant at Squire’s Gate, 

Blac -kpool is sia to build this super priority day interceptor, 
Extensive sub-contracting throughout the Group will also 
speed the day when Hunter squadrons fly over 

Britain's skies, 

Such co-operation between member companies is 

typical of the smooth integration of Hawker Siddeley 
Group's organisation. Largest of its kind in the 

world, this great industrial commonwealth now employs 

its mighty resources, by day and night, in building the 
defensive strength of the Free World. 
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Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER. . .AND+ WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


- 





Croup Head Ottees!: 18 St, James's Square, London, $.W.1 


A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTR ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, 
AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORT! 


es ENGINEERING, oer a HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 





